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Preface 


Ordination  of  Women  in  Ecumenical  Perspective:  Workbook 
for  the  Church ’s  Future  is  a book  about  ministry.  It  is  not  another 
work  of  academic  scholarship  on  the  issues  of  the  ordination  of 
women,  and  should  not  be  approached  as  such.  It  is  occasioned  by 
an  ecumenical  and  international  consultation  of  women  and  men 
in  ministry.  Though  the  paragraphs  may  appear  “smoothed  out”, 
there  is  commitment,  purpose,  conflict  and  passion  behind  and 
between  the  lines.  The  threat  is  that  the  issue  of  ordination  of 
women  endangers  the  goal  of  unity;  the  challenge  is  that  it  calls 
the  churches  to  become  an  instrument  of  true  reconciliation  where 
real  division  is  identified. 

In  the  ecumenical  movement,  learning  to  understand  and  to 
respect  the  diverse  origins  and  experiences  of  one  another  is  the  on- 
ly way  towards  finding  common  starting  points.  The  research  and 
dialogue  on  which  this  work  is  based  reflects  attempts  to  reach  out 
to  one  another,  understand,  pull  back,  clarify  and  try  again.  The 
process  is  painful,  yet  continuous  and  necessary.  The  purpose  of 
this  volume  is  to  foster  this  discussion  among  the  churches  by: 

— providing  a workbook  to  aid  them  in  their  dialogue  on  this 
issue; 

— helping  the  women  and  men  in  the  churches  that  do  and  do  not 
ordain  women  to  appreciate  its  ecumenical  context  and  its 
challenge; 

— helping  those  engaged  in  the  debate  to  further  their 
understanding  of  each  other  and  to  be  mutually  corrected  and 
enriched; 

— making  a contribution  to  the  background  materials  on 
ministry  for  the  ongoing  Faith  and  Order  work  on  “One  Bap- 
tism, One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognized  Ministry” 
and  to  the  “Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church 
Study”. 
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Designed  as  a workbook  to  promote  the  goal  of  Christian  unity 
by  facilitating  the  way,  it  can  be  used  in  bilateral  and  multilateral 
settings  and,  on  local  levels,  as  the  basis  for  conferences,  discus- 
sions, courses  in  seminaries,  etc.  A single  church,  confessional 
family  or  independent  researcher  can  also  use  it,  together  with  the 
bibliography,  as  an  aid  in  reflection  on  the  ministry  of  women  and 
men  in  the  light  of  the  larger  ecumenical  context  of  ministry, 
global  and  local  human  needs,  and  the  search  for  Christian  unity 
within  the  unity  of  all  humankind.  There  can  be  no  Christian  uni- 
ty that  divides  person  from  person,  male  from  female. 

Finally,  this  book,  stimulated  by  a challenge  within  and  among 
the  churches,  can  be  instrumental  in  helping  enlarge  both  the  vi- 
sion of  ministry  and  the  vision  of  true  community  by  pushing  the 
ecumenical  partners  to  learn  beyond  the  borders  of  their  im- 
mediate space  and  time.  The  issues  stretch  further  than  the  limits 
of  our  present  institutional  Church  life  and  further  than  the  time 
frames  of  past  and  present  in  which  we  mostly  live.  The  nature  of 
the  issue  forces  us  to  glimpse,  by  way  of  our  ecumenical  associa- 
tion, that  promise  of  God  for  the  Church  that  it  is,  and  can  be,  a 
reconciling  community. 


Introduction: 

How  This  Book  Came  To  Be 


“Ordination  of  Women  in  Ecumenical  Perspective”  is  the  title 
of  a consultation  held  at  Chateau  Klingenthal,  near  Strasbourg, 
France,  in  August-September  1979.  Sponsored  by  the  Community 
of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church  Study  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  the  consultation  was  the  first  of  three  specialized 
meetings  planned  for  the  study  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis- 
sion, of  which  it  is  a part.1  At  the  invitation  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  30  participants  — theologians, 
pastors,  biblical  scholars,  church  leaders,  administrators,  students 
— gathered  at  the  eighteenth  century  chateau,  as  guests  of  the 
Goethe  Foundation,  owner  of  this  cultural  centre.  The  host  was 
the  centre’s  director,  Dr  Marie-Paule  Stintzi.  Nearby  on  the 
mountainside,  overlooking  the  village,  was  the  pilgrimage  site  of 
the  patron  saint  of  the  area,  Saint  Odile,  a ninth  century  holy 
woman  who  brought  the  Christian  faith  to  the  people  of  this  part 
of  Europe.  Also  nearby,  and  taking  a keen  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, was  Mme  Marie-Louise  Caron,  presiding  superinten- 
dant  of  this  Lutheran  jurisdiction  and  the  first  woman  pastor  to 
hold  such  a post  in  the  Lutheran  churches  of  the  world. 

The  consultation’s  purpose  was  to  seek  a common  approach  to 
the  controversial  issue  of  women’s  ordination  in  an  ecumenical 
context,  this  within  the  overall  search  for  a true  partnership  of 
women  and  men  in  the  Church. 

The  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church  Study  was 
recommended  at  the  1974  Accra  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order 


1 The  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church  study  is  a WCC  programme,  located  in 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Sub-unit  on  Women 
in  Church  and  Society.  The  three  specialized  consultations  of  the  study  deal  with  “Ordination 
of  Women  in  Ecumenical  Perspective”,  “The  Bible  and  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men 
in  the  Church  Study”,  and  “Towards  a New  Theology  of  the  Human”. 
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Commission.  The  study  desk  was  set  up  in  Faith  and  Order  in 
January  1978,  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Sub-Unit  on 
Women  in  Church  and  Society. 

Among  its  specialized,  tasks,  outlined  at  the  Loccum  Meeting 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  in  1977,  were  to: 

a)  search  for  a sign  of  unity ; 

b)  explore  issues  of  theological  language,  symbols  and  images; 

c)  participate  in  the  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  consen- 
sus process  with  attention  to  the  section  on  the  ordination  of 
women. 

The  document  which  follows  represents  one  step  towards 
fulfilling  this  mandate. 


Part  One: 
Exploring 
the  Context 


I.  The  Partners 
in  the  Discussion 


Conference  participants,  18  women  and  12  men,2  came  from 
14  countries  and  represented  Protestant,  Orthodox,  Anglican, 
Old  Catholic  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  They  met  in  plenary 
sessions  in  the  stone-walled  cellar  of  the  chateau,  gathered  around 
long  tables  in  the  dining  room,  held  planning  and  group  meetings 
in  a library  of  beautifully  bound  books  and,  during  their  free 
time,  walked  along  the  canal  and  through  the  lovely  gardens. 
They  explored  a broad  range  of  ecumenical  questions  raised  by 
the  ordination  of  women. 


A.  The  process  of  finding  the  partners 

The  participants  were  as  different  as  the  various  aspects  of  the 
topic.  Some  came  from  churches  that  now  ordain  women,  chur- 
ches which  have  already  been  through  a process  of  theological 
study  that  has  led  them  to  this  decision  and  are  now  tired  of  talk- 
ing about  the  debate.  Although  they  tried  to  understand  why 
other  churches  do  not  ordain  women,  they  did  not  question  what 
they  had  come  to  believe  is  appropriate  for  their  church.  Others 
came  from  churches  that  are  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  and  still 
others  from  churches  that  feel  the  issue  is  being  forced  upon  them 
from  the  outside.  Those  representing  churches  that  do  not  ordain 
women  were  firm  in  their  position,  and  those  from  churches  that 
do  were  equally  firm,  stating  that  they  could  not  consider  union 
with  churches  which  could  not  recognize  the  validity  of  their 
ministry,  including  their  ordained  women. 


2 Since  the  central  thrust  of  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church  Study  is  to 
bring  into  ecumenical/theological  dialogue  the  new  contributions  coming  from  women,  a 
guideline  of  the  study  is  to  have  more  women  than  men  participants  at  its  meetings. 
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The  following  quotations  from  participants  present  vividly 
some  of  the  different  perspectives  on  the  issue: 

a)  Church  of  England:  “In  England,  we  have  had  a tremen- 
dous struggle  over  the  question  of  ordaining  women.  And  though 
it’s  been  approved  in  principle,  in  the  interests  of  unity  the  Church 
of  England  has  decided  not  to  ordain  at  this  time.’’ 

b)  Orthodox:  “I  don’t  believe  there  is  a movement  within  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  United  States  to  ordain  women. 
However,  because  of  the  American  scene,  Orthodox  women  are 
asking  why  the  Orthodox  Church  does  not  ordain  women.  These 
questions  do  not  reflect  a movement  from  within  the  church,  but 
pressure  from  outside  it.” 

c)  Protestant:  “We  hear  a lot  about  how  the  churches  which  do 
not  ordain  women  would  have  serious  problems  discussing 
recognition  of  ministries  or  union  with  churches  that  do  ordain 
women.  But  I think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  those  churches 
which  do  ordain  women  will  have  equally  serious  problems  with 
churches  that  exclude  women  from  ordained  ministry.  It  is  not 
just  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox  churches  that  will  decide  whether 
or  not  to  accept  us,  but  as  a reformed  church  we  will  also  have  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  accept  them.” 

d)  Old  Catholic:  “There  is  one  view  of  sacramental  ministry 
which  I think  precludes  women  from  being  ordained.  I have  never 
heard  it  adequately  countered  by  those  in  favour  of  women’s  or- 
dination. It  is  that  if  God  is  Creator  and  Redeemer,  then  the  sign 
of  sexual  difference,  so  obvious  and  essential  in  the  Creation, 
must  also  be  evident  again  in  the  eucharist  which  is  the  symbol  of 
the  Redemption.  We  have  a sign  of  the  importance  of  sexual  dif- 
ferences in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  if  we  assume  that  those 
receiving  communion  are  regarded  as  God’s  Church,  the  bride, 
and  therefore  as  female.  It  then  follows  that  the  ministering  priest 
who  represents  Christ,  the  bridegroom,  must  be  male.  How  can 
we  express  a sign  of  the  importance  of  this  sexual  difference  in 
God  the  Redeemer  if  women  are  ordained  in  an  equal  manner  as 
men?” 

e)  Orthodox:  “There  are  fourteen  denominations  in  my  coun- 
try and  none  of  them  is  interested  in  these  problems.  Against  the 
threat  of  atheism,  why  be  occupied  with  such  a problem?” 

It  was  clear  from  the  beginning  of  the  consultation  that  the 
questions  surrounding  the  ordination  of  women  are  painful  for 
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the  churches  when  seen  from  the  perspective  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  The  issue  touches  a nerve  in  the  churches  and  in  some 
it  is  highly  charged.  A number  of  churches  fear  internal  division 
over  this  question;  others  fear  setbacks  in  unity  discussions. 

B.  Positions  of  the  churches 

Within  the  ecumenical  movement  no  detailed  surveys  of  official 
church  positions  on  women’s  ordination  exist  as  yet,  although  a 
number  of  good  summaries  have  been  made.3 

A WCC  survey  of  1975  showed  that  just  over  a third  of  the 
member  churches  ordain  women.  The  majority  of  these  churches 
are  in  the  traditions  of  the  Reformation  — Lutheran, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  United  Churches,  Baptists,  and  some 
evangelical  and  Pentecostal  groups.  They  are  concentrated 
predominantly  in  the  North  Atlantic  (western)  cultures  of  East 
and  West  Europe  and  North  America.  Women  can  enter  ordained 
ministries  in  some  churches  in  Asia,  the  Pacific,  the  Caribbean, 
Latin  America  and  Africa,  but  opportunities  for  appropriate 
theological  education  and  acceptance  into  the  ordained  ministry 
are  less  frequent.4 

Since  the  early  1970s  many  sectors  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
have  been  actively  debating  this  issue.  Some  Anglican  churches 
have  approved  women’s  ordination  and  are  incorporating  women 
into  their  ministry  of  priesthood.  Some  have  approved  women’s 
ordination  in  principle,  but  have  not  implemented  the  decision 
because  of  church  legislation,  local  and  ecumenical  considera- 
tions, etc.  Others  have  decided  against  ordaining  women,  and  still 
others  have  not,  as  yet,  discussed  the  issue.5 


3 An  unpublished  summary  of  a survey  sponsored  by  the  Sub-unit  on  Women  in  Church  and 
Society,  was  prepared  by  Helen  Spaulding  in  1975,  entitled  “The  Ordination  of  Women”.  Of 
the  295  member  churches  of  the  WCC,  104  reported  that  they  do  ordain  women,  and  57  that 
they  do  not.  The  remainder  did  not  report;  of  those,  17  more  were  “known  or  assumed”  to  or- 
dain women.  A similar  survey  of  1970,  published  in  What  Is  Ordination  Coming  To ? (WCC) 
showed  that  of  the  215  WCC  member  churches  at  that  time,  72  ordained  women. 

4 See  John  E.  Lynch,  “The  Ordination  of  Women:  Protestant  Experience  in  Ecumenical 
Perspective”,  Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies,  12,  spring  1975,  pp.  173-197:  a detailed  summary 
of  the  WCC  discussion  on  this  issue  prior  to  the  Accra  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission in  1974.  In  addition  there  are  summaries  regarding  the  status  of  this  issue  in  various 
Protestant  churches.  See  also  1979  National  Council  of  Churches,  USA,  survey  on  Women  in 
Ministry. 

5 See  the  full  report  prepared  by  Christian  Howard  for  the  General  Synod  of  the  Anglican 
Communion,  GS.  Misc.  88,  Ordination  of  Women:  a Supplement  to  the  Consultative  Docu- 
ment GS  104,  August  1978,  Church  Information  Office,  London. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  and  Old  Catholic  churches  do  not  ordain 
women  to  the  priesthood.  Official,  authoritative  statements  are 
firm  in  maintaining  this  position.6  However,  in  the  United  States 
and  western  Europe  there  are  a growing  number  of  voices  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  that  are  challenging  this  policy  and  call- 
ing for  its  open  reconsideration. 

Orthodox  churches  have  consistently  taken  positions  against 
the  ordination  of  women.7  Within  the  Orthodox  family,  the  issue 
is  largely  unraised,  with  some  exceptions  in  North  America.  The 
practice  of  male  priesthood  is  unchallenged,  but  specialized  roles 
for  women  in  ministry  are  beginning  to  be  explored,  particularly 
the  reactivation  of  the  ancient  order  of  the  ordained  diaconate  for 
women.8 

C.  Reports  from  participants 

The  consultation  began  by  trying  to  obtain  an  overall  view  of 
the  discussion  within  the  various  churches.  The  question  was  ask- 
ed: What  is  the  situation  regarding  ordination  of  women  in  your 
ecclesial  context?  What  follows  is  a summary  of  the  widely  varied 
responses  — Roman  Catholic,  Old  Catholic,  Anglican,  Orthodox 
and  Protestant. 

A theme  that  can  be  heard  throughout  this  exchange  is  that  in 
the  practical,  organized  life  of  the  churches,  there  is  a much  richer 
participation  of  women  than  is  acknowledged  by  the  forms  of 
ministry  open  to  them.  Much  of  the  ministry  of  women  at  local 
levels,  in  instruction,  service,  worship  and  preaching  is  ac- 
complished outside  of  established  models,  and  new  models  are  be- 


6 In  the  United  States,  the  Women’s  Ordination  Conference  has  held  two  national  conferences 
on  this  subject.  The  proceedings  of  the  first  are  published  in  Women  and  Catholic  Priesthood: 
an  Expanded  Vision,  Paulist  Press,  New  York,  1976.  The  Leadership  Conference  of  Women 
Religious  has  already  voted  in  favour  of  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood.  For  infor- 
mation on  changes  in  attitude  in  favour  of  women  priests,  see  Women  Priests  (Paulist  Press, 
1978),  p.  3,  showing  increases  in  France  and  in  the  US  since  the  Vatican  “Declaration  on  the 
Admission  of  Women  to  the  Ministerial  Priesthood”,  15  October  1976  (made  public  27 
January  1977).  No  similar  large  movement  exists  in  Europe,  but  in  Germany  and  England 
groups  are  beginning  to  emerge. 

7 One  recent  example  is  that  noted  under  Fr  Kallistos  Ware,  “The  Ordination  of  Women:  the 
Orthodox  Position”,  Report  of  the  Special  Meeting  of  the  Anglican/Orthodox  Joint  Doctrinal 
Commission,  Athens,  13-18  July  1978,  § 3:  statement  by  the  Orthodox  members  of  the  Com- 
mission (unpublished  report). 

8 See  Orthodox  Women:  Their  Role  and  Participation  in  the  Orthodox  Church,  Agapia, 
Romania,  September  1976,  WCC,  Geneva,  1977:  presentations  by  Metropolitan  Emilianos,  Dr 
Evangelos  Theodorou  and  Dr  Elisabeth  Behr-Sigel. 
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ing  formed  as  a result  of  pioneer  experiences  created  by  changing 
circumstances  of  mission  and  human  need. 

1.  Roman  Catholic 

Four  Roman  Catholic  participants  were  present  — two  from 
North  America  and  two  from  Europe,  a man  and  a woman  from 
each  area.  In  addition  there  was  a consultation  guest,  a Roman 
Catholic  sister  from  a nearby  community.  All  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  participants  were  lay  people.  None  represented  the  of- 
ficial position  of  the  Church,  and  the  official  participant  who  had 
been  invited  was  unable  to  attend.  All  were  recognized 
theologians  in  their  various  countries;  however,  their  perspectives 
were  not  those  of  the  magisterium.  As  one  person  said:  “I  speak 
from  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  since 
Vatican  II.” 

In  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe,  the  context  in  which 
women’s  ordination  is  raised  emerges  from  the  post  Vatican  II 
church.  For  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  this 
means  that  there  is  institutional  unity,  yet  practical  and 
theological  diversity.  “There  is  as  much  diversity  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  today”,  said  one  participant,  “as  there  is  across 
the  ecumenical  spectrum,  yet  there  is  little  dialogue  within  the 
Church  between  the  conservative  and  radical  wing.  They  function 
as  parallel  tracks  that  rarely  meet.”  This  is  a major  factor  affect- 
ing the  question  of  ordination  of  women.  As  one  participant  put 
it:  “Ninety  percent  of  the  publishing  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
are  in  favour  of  ordination  of  women.  They  represent  attitudes  in 
Roman  Catholic  liberal  thought,  not  attitudes  of  those  in  official 
positions.”  In  addition,  many  Roman  Catholic  women  find 
themselves  in  a new  situation  today  as  more  women  are  studying 
theology  at  Roman  Catholic  and  non-Roman  Catholic  seminaries. 
A major  sign  of  this  new  situation  was  the  first  conference  on  the 
ordination  of  women,  held  in  Detroit  in  autumn  1975.  The  result 
of  a joint  effort  by  many  Roman  Catholic  organizations,  the  con- 
ference was  initiated  by  a Roman  Catholic  woman  with  a Master 
of  Divinity  degree.  Over  a thousand  people  came;  others  were 
turned  away.  A follow-up  meeting  took  place  in  Baltimore  in 
autumn  1979. 

In  Europe,  the  St  Joan’s  International  Alliance,  founded  in 
England  in  1911,  continues  its  concern  about  equal  justice  for 
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women  in  the  Church.  However,  the  first  initiative  towards  the  or- 
dination of  women  followed  on  the  impact  of  Vatican  II.  A Dutch 
theologian,  Haye  van  der  Meer,  wrote  a doctoral  dissertation 
under  Karl  Rahner  which  became  a primary  resource  on  this  issue. 
Gertrude  Heinzelmann,  a Swiss  lay  theologian,  was  the  force 
behind  an  early  movement,  organizing  and  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  Rome  already  in  the  1960s. 
“Since  that  time,  there  have  been,  on  the  local  level,  more  and 
more  ‘small  steps’,  especially  in  the  universities  where  there  are 
Roman  Catholic  faculties.  However,  even  though  some  bishops 
are  favourable  to  women’s  ordination,  the  bishops  are  not  ready 
to  discuss  the  issue  in  public,”  said  one  participant.  This  is  the  of- 
ficial situation,  but  on  local  levels,  many  Roman  Catholics  are 
already  working  “in  an  ordained  way”,  and  there  are  moves 
towards  an  ordained  diaconate  for  women  parallel  to  that  for 
men.  Such  an  initiative  was  started  already  in  1970  by  the  Dutch 
Pastoral  Council.  It  was  passed  on  to  Rome,  but  has  never  been 
acted  upon. 

Another  influence  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Europe  is 
the  charismatic  movement  and,  in  some  areas,  the  new  experience 
of  women  in  ministry  within  this  movement.  As  one  person  said: 
“The  Spirit  gives  rise  to  ministries  that  are  given  us  and  that  ought 
to  be  recognized.  In  charismatic  groups,  for  example,  women 
preach,  which  they  are  not  officially  allowed  to  do.”  This  person 
also  stated  that  “charisma  is  a gift  listed  by  St  Paul  and  it  will  in 
some  years  end  up  as  a consecrated  ministry”.  In  fact,  in  some 
charismatic  circles  already  couples  are  being  consecrated  by  the 
bishop  to  work  as  missionaries  under  the  title  “evangelists”.  One 
such  ceremony,  including  the  laying  on  of  hands,  was  described  to 
the  meeting. 

2.  Old  Catholic 

Present  at  the  consultation  was  an  official  representative  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church.  This  church  does  not  ordain  women.  It  is  an 
issue  “not  yet  solved”,  said  this  participant,  “an  issue  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  makes  union  talks  difficult  with  those  Anglican 
churches  that  do  ordain  and,  on  the  other  hand,  affects  dialogue 
about  unity  in  sacraments  and  ministry  with  Roman  Catholics  and 
Orthodox  that  do  not  ordain  women.  Theologians  in  the  Old 
Catholic  Church  are  studying  the  issue.” 
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3.  Anglican 

The  Anglican  communion,  which  by  the  Bonn  Agreement  of 
1931  is  in  full  communion  with  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  was 
represented  at  the  consultation  by  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.  Among  Anglicans 
also,  the  question  of  women’s  ordination  to  the  priesthood  is  an 
issue  not  yet  fully  solved.  The  official  position  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  that  they  have  no  theological  objections;  however,  the 
action  to  ordain  women  has  not  been  agreed  upon  in  the  church. 
Although  there  is  support,  it  is  feared  that  the  issue  will  cause  divi- 
sion. According  to  one  participant  the  House  of  Bishops  seems  to 
be  primarily  in  favour  of  ordination  of  women  and  the  House  of 
Clergy  primarily  against  it.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  attitude 
and  policies  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not  the  same  as  those  of 
other  Anglican  communions  around  the  world,  some  of  which 
already  ordain  women  and  whose  representatives  were  present  at 
this  meeting. 

Schism  over  the  issue  of  women’s  ordination  was  said  to  have 
been  a major  cause  for  concern  in  the  Epsicopal  Church  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  reported  that  the  extent  of  the  schism  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  especially  in  the  British  press.  One  US 
participant  stated  that  over  200  women  have  now  been  ordained  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  (USA),  and  that  the  overall  result  is 
favourable.  Opposition  to  the  new  prayerbook  is  considered  a far 
greater  internal  threat  to  unity  than  the  ordination  of  women. 

4.  Orthodox 

The  Orthodox  churches,  western  or  oriental,  do  not  ordain 
women:  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a question  that  is  even  raised. 
Ecumenical  relations  and  bilateral  dialogues  with  other  churches 
that  do  ordain  women  are  causing  some  serious  reflection  on  this 
issue.  However,  in  terms  of  the  leadership  of  women,  need  is  be- 
ing expressed  within  these  churches  to  reflect  anew  theologically 
and  practically  on  men/women  relationships  and  their  implica- 
tions regarding  equality  of  persons  and  the  renewal  of  the  Church. 

The  chief  reasons  that  are  given  for  not  ordaining  women  are 
related  to  biblical  interpretation  and  the  weight  of  patristic  tradi- 
tions. Though  deeply  rooted  in  its  historical,  cultural  and  social 
contexts,  there  is  a growing  awareness  within  Orthodox  traditions 
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that  Orthodox  life  and  practice  vary  greatly,  depending  on  the 
context  (Europe-East  and  West,  the  Middle  East,  North  America 
or  Asia).  Among  the  Orthodox  present  at  the  consultation  was  a 
representative  of  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  participant,  from  the  beginning  the  ministry  of 
women  has  been  undisputed.  “Even  before  Pentecost,  women 
participated  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  in  its  service.  The  four 
daughters  of  Philip  were  prophets.  There  were  also  deaconesses 
and  widows.  The  Church  is  continuous  with  this  today.  Women 
preach  in  Sunday  schools.  We  have  deaconesses  who  aid  the  priest 
in  the  baptism  of  women  and  in  other  duties.”  He  continued:  “In 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  some  heretical  groups  dared  to  or- 
dain women,  and  the  Church  condemned  them.  Perhaps  the 
reason  the  issue  is  not  raised  today  is  that  we  live  in  an  Arab  socie- 
ty and  in  Islam  women  have  fewer  rights.” 

In  contrast,  the  Orthodox  churches  in  the  United  States  are  ex- 
posed to  the  debate  because  much  has  been  written  about  it  in  re- 
cent years,  particularly  by  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
theologians,  and  much  is  reported  in  the  press.  Books  are  now 
beginning  to  appear  expressing  Orthodox  points  of  view.  Said  one 
North  American  participant:  “For  us,  the  question  is  not  so  much 
one  of  ordination  of  women,  but  one  of  the  underlying 
theological  issues  at  stake  such  as  anthropology,  the  nature  of 
God  as  Trinity,  the  nature  of  Christ  and  the  Incarnation,  the 
priesthood  itself  and  its  functions.”  This  participant  continued: 
“Among  Orthodox  women  in  the  United  States,  there  are  extreme 
poles.  Some  women  suffer  from  superstitions  regarding  their 
uncleanness  as  women,  while  others  are  able  to  teach  classes  in 
religion  and  even  to  preach.”  In  some  Orthodox  churches  in  the 
United  States,  women  can  be  elected  to  local  parish  councils,  but 
not  to  the  general  council  (sober)  of  bishops,  priests  and  lay 
representatives  that  meet  biannually  and  set  much  of  church 
policy  and  practice. 

In  the  United  States,  the  roles  of  women  in  the  Church  are  ex- 
panding both  in  theological  education  and  in  lay  education  in  the 
parishes.  Along  with  other  Orthodox  churches  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  women  also  play  an  increasing  role  in 
liturgical  choirs. 

Another  Orthodox  participant  pointed  to  the  anthropological 
issues,  reminding  the  consultation  of  attitudes  about  women  that 
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were  held  in  the  Church  before  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the 
churches:  debates  about  whether  a woman  had  a soul,  or  whether 
she  could  be  a saint,  a martyr,  and  so  on.  He  said  that  the  issues 
surrounding  the  ordination  of  women  have  to  do  with  these  an- 
cient human  typologies  set  side  by  side  with  modern  social 
research  and  the  women’s  movements.  He  urged  the  Church  to 
reflect  on  doctrinal  issues,  particular  christology,  from  the 
perspective  of  today’s  context. 

Most  of  the  Orthodox  agreed  that  the  renewal  of  the  diaconate 
for  women  is  the  place  to  start.  The  rites  for  this  office,  in  ex- 
istence since  the  Second  Council  of  Chalcedon,  are  still  valid  to- 
day. It  was  urged  that  the  issue  of  women  and  ministry  be  seen 
within  this  larger  framework  of  dogmatic  history,  conciliar 
precedence  and  present-day  realities  regarding  the  partnership  of 
women  and  men  in  society  and  in  the  Church. 

It  was  an  Orthodox  participant  who  kept  two  key  points  always 
before  the  attention  of  the  meeting: 

a)  There  have  always  been  a number  of  ministries  in  the  Church 
and  not  merely  one  ordained  office. 

b)  It  is  part  of  the  Tradition  of  the  Church  to  have  unity  within 
diversity. 

5.  Protestant 

Protestant  churches  from  many  parts  of  the  world  were 
represented  by  a wide  spectrum.  Some  Protestants  from  the 
United  States  came  from  churches  that  have  ordained  women  for 
over  a hundred  years,  others  from  churches  that  began  ordaining 
women  in  the  1950s.  All  the  churches  represented  had  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  the  role  of  ordained  women  in  ministry. 
The  theology  of  ministry  in  each  of  these  churches  seemed  to 
stress  more  the  variety  of  gifts  and  to  see  ministry  primarily  in 
terms  of  service  and  mission.  With  regard  to  theological  educa- 
tion, all  of  them  reported  that  many  more  women  are  studying 
theology:  30  to  40%  of  the  theological  students  in  denominational 
and  interdenominational  seminaries  are  women.  Women  pastors, 
however,  still  comprise  a small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
clergy.  Where  women  are  fully  called  and  ordained,  they  tend  to 
serve  as  local  parish  pastors,  pastors  in  urban  teams  and  special 
rural  ministry,  directors  of  religious  education,  hospital 
chaplains,  etc.  In  the  Christian  Church  Disciples  of  Christ, 
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two-thirds  of  the  women  pastors  are  married,  and  there  are  a 
growing  number  of  clergy  couples  seeking  positions  as  co-pastors. 

In  this  same  church,  it  was  reported  that  the  work  of  women 
ministers  is  being  accepted  by  the  people  in  the  parish,  but  that 
women  ministers  had  considerable  difficulty  in  being  accepted  by 
their  peers  in  ministry.  This  was  also  reported  by  other  churches. 
There  is  more  acceptance  of  married  couples  in  ministry  and,  con- 
trary to  some  other  churches,  certain  prejudice  was  noted  against 
single  women  as  pastors,  or  a woman  as  the  head  of  a parish.  All 
churches  mentioned  that  women  ministers  found  it  hard  to  adjust 
to  the  masculine  shape  of  the  ordained  role  and  its  male-oriented 
expectations.  It  is  not  a work  that  women  walk  into  easily. 
Women  keep  stressing  that  they  are  still  searching  for  styles  of 
ministry  that  will  give  them  full  identity  in  expressing  and  using 
their  talents  and  gifts. 

In  Canada,  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  which  has  been 
ordaining  women  since  1936,  began  by  ordaining  only  single 
women.  Twenty  years  later,  when  it  agreed  to  ordain  married 
women,  it  provoked  considerable  new  debate.  Now  there  is 
an  effort  to  place  couples  and/or  to  enable  married  women 
to  fulfil  their  ministry  and  not  be  separated  from  their 
husbands. 

Many  Protestant  churches  in  Europe  have  a long  experience 
with  ordained  women.  In  both  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  most  evangelical  churches 
ordain  women.  Among  Lutherans  in  the  FRG,  the  celibacy  clause 
for  women  was  removed  only  ten  years  ago.  Since  then,  some 
churches  have  begun  to  give  part-time  ministries  to  women,  and 
there  is  a new  emphasis  in  some  areas  on  “the  ministry  of  parent- 
hood”, making  it  possible  for  a husband  and  wife  both  to  be  in- 
volved and  recognized  in  a shared  ministry.  In  Austria,  the 
celibacy  cause  for  women  pastors  has  recently  been  removed. 

The  situation  in  Switzerland  is  somewhat  similar.  It  is  still  easier 
for  a single  woman  to  find  placement  than  for  a couple  who  are 
both  trained  pastors.  Married  partnership  in  ministry,  with  both 
sharing  tasks  equally,  is  a step  not  yet  taken  in  most  of  the  cantons 
of  the  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation.  One  French  pastor 
remarked:  “What  impressed  me  in  my  work  was  the  readiness  of 
lay  people  to  accept  the  ministry  of  couples.  We  must  look  to 
women  and  men  together  as  an  important  new  style  of  ministry.” 
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The  Church  of  Sweden,  not  represented  at  the  consultation  but 
sending  a report,  has  been  ordaining  women  since  1958.  Recently 
it  has  undergone  a widely  publicized  new  debate  against  this  1958 
decision.  As  a consequence  of  this  internal  opposition,  a new  set 
of  rules  for  cooperation  within  the  church  has  been  prepared  by  a 
joint  committee  of  representatives  of  different  positions.  These 
new  rules  have  helped  communication  between  the  different 
groups  in  the  church  and  have  also  established  procedures  for 
solving  concrete  problems.  Of  the  almost  three  hundred  women 
priests  in  the  Church  of  Sweden,  many  serve  as  heads  of  local 
parishes  as  well  as  in  new  tasks  of  mission. 

Participants  from  Third  World  churches  agreed  that  the  issue 
of  ordination  of  women  depends  on  the  position  of  the  “mother 
church’’.  If  the  European  or  American  church  — linked  through 
missionary  history  — ordains  women,  then  the  church  in  the 
Third  World  is  likely  to  do  the  same.  Among  the  exceptions  is  the 
Batak  Church  in  Indonesia  where  cultural  factors  work  against 
women’s  ordination,  though  the  western  partner  churches  ordain 
women.  Some  other  churches  in  Indonesia  do  ordain  women 
(about  70  were  ordained  as  of  1979).  The  factors  against  it  are 
primarily  cultural,  and  relate  to  the  Islamic  context  and  the  in- 
heritance laws  wherein  family  inheritance  goes  through  the  sons, 
giving  them  a special  status  in  both  family  and  society.  The  situa- 
tion appears  to  be  changing,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  churches  now  open  their  pulpits  to  women  as  preachers. 

In  Nigeria,  there  is  an  indigenous  form  of  church  order  not 
known  in  the  West.  Based  on  former  tribal  customs,  some  chur- 
ches have  both  a “father  of  the  church’’  and  a “mother  of  the 
church’’.  Originally,  this  was  a lay  order,  but  now  that  person  is 
ordained  and  it  is  usually  a man  who  becomes  both  father  and 
mother.  However,  said  an  African  participant,  this  tradition 
could  offer  new  possibilities  for  women  as  they  receive  theological 
training.  In  Africa,  not  many  women  are  studying  theology  as  yet. 
Most  women  with  an  interest  in  the  subject  go  to  the  university 
and  the  departments  of  religion;  they  do  not  become  ordained.  If 
their  interest  in  theology  and  religion  develops,  it  is  because  they 
are  attracted  to  it,  but  up  to  now  they  have  not  been  encouraged 
by  the  churches  to  follow  professional  theological  training.  There 
are  few  women  in  the  church-run  seminaries,  but  this  is  beginning 
to  change.  It  was  also  reported  that  there  is  some  mythology 
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about  the  leadership  of  women  in  the  African  independent  chur- 
ches. It  is  true  that  women  can  play  a large  role.  They  can  own  a 
church  and  can  found  a church,  but  they  cannot  preside  at  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  For  this  they  need  to  be  ordained  and  few  of  the 
independent  African  churches  as  yet  ordain  women  (one  excep- 
tion mentioned  was  the  Christian  Stone  Apostolic  Church). 

In  Latin  America,  women  are  accepted  into  the  ministry  by 
those  churches  that  ordain  them  (Methodist,  Waldensian  and 
Baptist)  and  many  of  them  work  in  teams  with  a man,  or  in  a 
group  team  with  three  or  four  persons.  There  is  an  increasing 
number  of  women  theological  students,  but  still  very  few  ordained 
women.  Within  the  ecumenical  community  there  is  acceptance  of 
each  other’s  ministry  on  working  levels.  Some  Protestant  women 
pastors  have  even  preached  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  but,  as 
yet,  there  is  no  ecumenical  discussion  on  the  subject. 

In  the  Caribbean,  several  Protestant  churches  ordain  women 
and  two  synods  of  the  Anglican  Church  have  agreed  to  do  so. 
Most  other  churches  are  discussing  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Ordained  women  are  generally 
favourably  received  in  the  congregations,  but  there  are  still 
pockets  of  resistance.  It  was  reported  that  women  are  more  ac- 
cepted as  “local  preachers”  but  they  begin  having  trouble  when 
they  become  “full  ministers  in  charge  of  a congregation”.  In  ad- 
dition, “more  churches  are  moving  towards  the  services  of 
women,  especially  in  mission  work”.  Among  Roman  Catholics, 
sisters  assume  more  and  more  leadership.  As  one  participant  said: 
“They  are  vibrant.  They  do  everything,  but  consecrate.  The  real 
mission  outreach  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Caribbean 
lies  with  the  nuns.” 

D.  Identifying  the  partners 

The  ecumenical  partners  in  this  issue  seem  to  gather  in  three 
categories: 

a)  those  churches  which  are  against  the  ordination  of  women 
and  where  the  issue  has  not  emerged,  except  in  an  ecumenical 
and/or  societal  context; 

b)  those  churches  which  have  been  ordaining  women  for  some 
time,  and  which  are  no  longer  interested  in  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  women  should  be  ordained,  but  are  concerned 
about  issues  of  placement,  style  of  ministry,  and  renewal  and  uni- 
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ty  of  the  Church;  for  them,  the  ordination  of  women  is  settled, 
established  practice; 

c)  those  churches  whose  views  on  the  ordination  of  women  are 
not  yet  settled,  and  where  there  are  movements  from  within  to 
change  their  policies. 

This  means  that  there  is  little  dialogue  at  present  between  (a) 
those  partners  who  say  they  will  never  ordain  women,  and  (b) 
those  who  say  that  they  will  never  not  ordain  women.  Both  base 
their  positions  on  tradition  and  experience.  Therefore,  the 
dialogue  focuses  on  the  groups  in  the  middle  (c).  Here,  there  is 
both  internal  dialogue  within  those  churches  that  do  not  ordain 
women,  but  where  the  issue  is  being  raised,  and  external  dialogue 
between  those  churches  and  their  sister  churches  who,  on  the  one 
side,  want  them  not  to  ordain  women  (a),  and  on  the  other,  hope 
that  they  will  ordain  women  (b). 


The  interaction  among  these  partners  shapes  the  present 
ecumenical  discussion. 

Ecclesiological  issues  and  models  of  authority  become  more 
vivid  as  there  is  questioning  and  protest.  Episcopal,  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  styles  of  institutional  life  are  each  distinct,  yet 
over  the  decades  of  ecumenical  experience  changes  have  occurred 
and  new  patterns  have  emerged  which  give  evidence  of  mutual  in- 
fluence, sharing  and  concerns  of  mission  and  unity  (e.g.  the 
Church  of  South  India). 


II.  The  Continuing  Need 
for  Dialogue 


A.  What  do  we  expect  from  the  ecumenical  movement? 

1.  The  process 

The  issue  of  the  ordination  of  women  is  a challenge  before  the 
ecumenical  movement.  It  raises  the  crucial  subject  of  its  function, 
an  essential  part  of  which  is  to  provide  a platform  for  discussion 
of  controversial  topics.  Statements  surrounding  the  ordination  of 
women  reflect  not  only  differences  in  concepts  of  ministry  and/or 
priesthood,  but  also  differences  in  attitudes  towards  women  and 
in  understandings  of  women/men  relationships.  The  concrete 
results  of  these  discussions  are  not  pronouncements,  but  processes 
of  dialogue,  mutual  consultation,  reflection  and  action.  Churches 
come  with  different  expectations  of  the  movement  and  their  levels 
of  commitment  vary,  but  the  ecumenical  process  itself  is  one  of 
development  and  evolution  for  the  partners  involved. 

2.  The  meeting  ground 

The  ecumenical  movement  functions  as  a meeting  ground  for 
churches  from  widely  divergent  traditions.  For  example,  on  the 
question  of  women’s  ordination,  one  pole  may  see  it  as  a chairos 
for  the  churches,  while  another  may  see  it  as  a sign  of  the 
apocalypse ; for  one  it  is  an  indication  of  God’s  promise,  and  for 
the  other  it  is  a judgment.  The  ecumenical  movement  is  also  a 
place  where  a wide  spectrum  of  attitudes  and  positions  within  and 
across  the  churches  can  be  expressed. 

Ecumenical  dialogue  functions  significantly,  not  only  in  chang- 
ing attitudes,  but  also  in  clarifying  unsolved  problems.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  various  churches  give  diverse  reasons  for  ordaining  or 
not  ordaining  women,  but  in  an  ecumenical  context  each  church 
must,  in  the  light  of  the  contemporary  debate,  make  more  precise 
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its  concepts  and  practice  of  ministry  and  priesthood.  New  ques- 
tions are  being  asked  about  the  ministry  of  women  and  new  solu- 
tions must  be  sought  within  the  wide  community  of  the  Church. 


3.  The  partners 

The  issues  surrounding  the  ordination  of  women  are  even  more 
complex  when  viewed  in  an  ecumenical  setting.  Not  only  does  it 
take  time  to  understand  the  perspective  out  of  which  another 
speaks,  but  often  persons  do  not  speak  from  positions  equal  in 
power  and  decision-making.  This  is  particularly  true  when  such  a 
dialogue  involves  both  women  and  men  for,  as  yet,  few  women 
have  influence  in  policy-making.  In  the  churches,  whether  or  not  a 
woman  should  be  ordained  is  still  largely  a decision  made  by  men. 

There  are  also  signs  of  a new  ecumenical  movement  emerging 
from  within  the  churches  themselves.  Steps  actively  to  engage  peo- 
ple who  live  in  situations  of  racial  and  economic  oppression,  who 
are  handicapped  or  poor,  and  to  recruit  women  are  signs  that  a 
new  community  in  Christ  could  look  much  different  from  what 
has  sometimes  been  envisioned.  This  changing  situation  makes  it 
all  the  more  important  to  underline  that  the  ecumenical  movement 
is  more  than  the  sum  total  of  the  member  churches.  It  must  also 
reflect  a broad  base  of  present  Christian  experience.  Only  by  so 
doing  can  it  provide  a means  for  the  churches  and  for  Christians 
in  varieties  of  leadership  roles  to  (1)  support  one  another  in  what 
is  found  to  be  in  common,  (2)  learn  from  one  another  through 
discovering  their  differences,  and  (3)  continue  to  meet  together 
sharing  a community  life  in  order  to  be  further  challenged  by  the 
Gospel  as  new  circumstances  are  met. 

4.  The  goal 

As  its  primary  commitment,  the  ecumenical  movement  must 
facilitate  the  churches’  work  towards  unity.  Yet,  even  as  this  work 
continues,  a tension  must  be  held  that  respects  both  the  great 
diversity  surrounding  the  prayer  for  unity  and  the  necessity  to 
equip  the  whole  people  of  God.  From  the  perspective  of  the  fuller 
partnership  of  women  and  men  in  the  Church,  there  can  be  no 
unity  of  the  Church  that  neglects  the  full  humanity  of  women. 
This  voice  was  heard  more  than  half  a century  ago  when  the  Faith 
and  Order  movement  was  founded,  and  it  still  resounds  today. 
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As  recognized  at  the  1971  Louvain  meeting  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission,  the  unity  of  humankind,  of  which  the 
women/men  relationship  is  a part,  must  be  intrinsic  to  the 
developing  stages  of  consensus  in  ministry  leading  towards  a 
shared  eucharistic  and  conciliar  life. 


B.  Historical  traces: 

ordination  of  women  in  ecumenical  perspective 

1.  From  Lausanne  to  Uppsala 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement,  the  issue 
of  ordination  of  women  has  been  on  the  ecumenical  agenda. 
Already  in  1927  at  its  First  World  Conference  in  Lausanne,  where 
seven  out  of  400  delegates  were  women,  a statement  was  drafted 
by  the  women  delegates  urging  the  movement  to  consider  in- 
troducing questions  of  women’s  role  in  ministry  and  in  the 
Church.  The  motion  stated  that  “the  right  place  of  women  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  councils  of  the  Church  is  one  of  grave  moment, 
and  should  be  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all”.9  Regardless  of  this 
prompting,  the  early  period  of  Faith  and  Order  was  largely  silent 
on  this  issue.  It  was  twenty  years  before  the  question  was  again 
raised,  this  time  in  the  context  of  the  founding  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  Amsterdam,  1948. 

At  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  a report  was  made  in  plenary, 
highlighting  for  the  delegates  the  fact  that  churches  are  “not 
agreed  on  the  important  question  of  admission  of  women  to  the 
full  ministry”.10  Thirteen  years  later,  at  the  Third  Assembly  in 
New  Delhi,  when  the  Orthodox  churches  joined  the  WCC,  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  was  mandated  to  study  this  issue  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Cooperation  of  Men  and 
Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society.  In  response,  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  prepared  a study  document  for  its  1963 
Montreal  meeting,  entitled  “Concerning  Ordination  of 


9 Faith  and  Order:  Proceedings  of  the  World  Conference,  Lausanne,  3-21  August  1927,  ed. 
H.N.  Bate,  New  York,  1927,  pp.  372-373. 

10  The  First  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Amsterdam,  22  August  to 
4 September  1948,  ed.  W.A.  Visser  ‘t  Hooft,  New  York,  1949,  p.  147. 
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Women”.11  Little  progress  was  made  on  the  issue  at  Montreal,  but 
as  part  of  further  work  it  was  recommended  that  “the  ordination 
of  women  receive  further  attention  in  Faith  and  Order”.12 

At  its  next  meeting  in  Bristol,  1967,  the  Commission  concluded 
that  because  of  the  connection  between  ministry  and  ecclesiology, 
the  churches  should  be  asked  to  study  questions  of  baptism,  con- 
firmation and  the  ordination  of  women  “especially  in  view  of  the 
questions  at  present  arising  in  church  union  negotiations”.13  As 
part  of  the  whole  study  on  ministry,  a consultation  was  held  in 
Geneva  in  1968  and  produced  a working  paper  entitled  “The 
Meaning  of  Ordination”14  which  was  sent  to  the  churches  for  their 
consideration.  At  the  WCC’s  Fourth  Assembly  in  Uppsala  1968, 
the  issue  was  further  highlighted  when  the  Assembly  urged  that 
studies  on  the  subject  continue,  especially  “taking  into  account 
the  experience  of  the  increasing  number  of  churches  which  now 
ordain  women,  so  that  in  the  light  of  this  experience  there  may  be 
further  theological  reflection  on  the  ecumenical  implications...”15 
This  1968  mandate  is  still  to  be  implemented. 

2.  Beginning  of  the  ministry  discussion  and  consensus  process 

The  1971  Faith  and  Order  meeting  in  Louvain  did  focus  on  the 
issue  of  ordained  ministry,  and  within  this  context  a preparatory 
document  was  discussed,  entitled  What  Is  Ordination  Coming 
7o?16  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Cooperation  of  Men  and 
Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society.  The  Louvain  report  con- 
cluded with  the  comment:  “The  force  of  nineteen  centuries  of 


11  Concerning  the  Ordination  of  Women,  Departments  on  Faith  and  Order  and  Cooperation 
of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society,  WCC,  Geneva,  1964.  For  a summary  of 
Faith  and  Order  documents  on  the  issue  between  1964-1973,  see  Women  and  the  Priesthood, 
ed.  Patricia  A.  Kendall,  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1976.  On  a related 
issue,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  held  two  consultations  on  the  deaconess,  1964-65:  the 
results  are  published  in  WCC  Studies  No.  4.  The  meetings  were  an  attempt  to  reach  a common 
definition  on  this  issue  of  “women’s  ministry”  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

12  The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Montreal,  1963,  p.  65,  No.  1. 

13  “New  Directions  in  Faith  and  Order,  Bristol,  1967,  Reports,  Minutes,  Documents”,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  9,  1968,  p.  148. 

14  “The  Meaning  of  Ordination:  a Study  Paper  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission”,  Study 
Encounter,  Vol.  4,  No.  4,  1968. 

15  The  Uppsala  Report,  1968:  Official  Report  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  Uppsala,  4-20  July  1968,  WCC,  Geneva  p.  250. 

16  What  Is  Ordination  Coming  Tol  Report  of  a Consultation  on  the  Ordination  of  Women, 
Cartigny,  Switzerland,  21-26  September  1970,  ed.  B.  Bam,  Department  of  Cooperation  of  Men 
and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society,  Geneva,  1971. 
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tradition  against  the  ordination  of  women  cannot  be  lightly  ig- 
nored. But  tradition  has  been  changed  in  the  Church.  This  ques- 
tion must  be  faced,  and  the  time  to  face  it  is  now.”17  This  Com- 
mission meeting,  although  it  made  considerable  progress  on  the 
question  of  mutual  recognition  of  ministries,  stated  that  there  are 
still  additional  questions  “to  be  taken  into  account”  such  as  the 
ordination  of  women.  It  was  also  at  Louvain  that  the  issue  of  the 
participation  of  women  and  men  in  the  Church  was  raised  in  the 
context  of  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Unity  of 
Humankind”  study.18  Relationships  between  women  and  men 
were  singled  out  as  one  of  the  focal  points  for  discussion  of  what 
it  could  mean  for  the  Church  to  become  a sign  of  true  community. 

Expanding  on  the  progress  made  on  the  ministry  discussion  at 
Louvain,  a Faith  and  Order  consultation  was  held  at  Marseilles  in 
1972.  Its  purpose  was  to  develop  a preparatory  document  on 
“mutual  recognition  of  ministry”  for  the  Accra  meeting  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  1974.  In  considering  the  issue  of 
ordination  of  women,  the  consultation  stated:  “The  perspective  in 
which  this  issue  must  now  be  confronted  brings  into  view  the 
question  of  what  the  deeply  relational  character  of  humanity 
(Gen.  1:27)  means  for  the  form  of  our  response  to  the  Gospel...” 
The  consultation  further  stated  that  “for  most  communions  the 
role  of  women  in  the  ministry  is  a matter  of  discipline  and  not  of 
doctrine,  although  there  are  doctrinal  positions  relevant  to  the 
question”.  It  further  stated  that  “ecumenical  considerations  need 
not  restrain  a full  and  frank  facing  of  this  question”.19  It  is  these 
two  poles,  the  nature  of  this  “deeply  relational  character  of 
humanity”  and  the  multifarious  disciplines  of  the  churches,  that 
mark  the  sphere  of  present  discussions. 

At  the  1974  Accra  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission, 
shape  was  given  to  the  consensus  statements  on  “One  Baptism, 
One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognized  Ministry”.  The  docu- 
ment on  ministry,  under  “Ordination”,  has  a section  called  “The 


17  “Faith  and  Order,  Louvain,  1971:  Study  Reports  and  Documents”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  59,  1971,  p.  93. 

18  Prologue:  the  draft  study  of  1969  on  the  theme  “Unity  of  the  Church  — Unity  of 
Mankind”,  Unity  in  Today’s  World,  Faith  and  Order  Studies  on  Unity  of  the  Church  — Unity 
of  Mankind,  ed.  G.  Miiller-Fahrenholz,  WCC,  Geneva,  1978,  p.  43. 

19  “The  Ordained  Ministry  in  Ecumenical  Perspective”,  Study  Encounter,  Vol  8,  No.  4, 
1972,  p.  12. 
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Ordination  of  Women”.20  The  topic  also  emerged  at  Accra  in  a 
recommendation  relating  to  the  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the 
Church  and  the  Unity  of  Humankind”  and  the  need  for  a study 
on  the  community  of  women  and  men  in  the  Church.  In  this  se- 
cond context  it  was  recommended  that  the  overall  issue  of 
women/men  relationship  in  the  Church  be  explored  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  WCC  Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  Sub-unit  on  Women  in  Church  and  Society.21  In 
relation  to  the  consensus  process  on  baptism,  eucharist,  ministry, 
the  issue  of  women’s  ordination  is  one  of  Church  discipline  and 
doctrine,  while  in  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the 
Church  Study  it  is  explored  within  the  expanded  theological  con- 
text of  a search  for  the  unity  of  humankind. 

3.  Nairobi  and  Assembly  follow-up 

At  the  WCC  Fifth  Assembly  in  Nairobi,  the  issue  of  ordination 
of  women  emerged  in  both  Sections  II  and  V.  It  was  raised  in  Sec- 
tion II  under  “Unity  Requires  a Fuller  Understanding  of  the  Con- 
text” and  in  Section  V,  “Women  in  Church  and  Society”,  a 
specific  recommendation  regarding  this  question  was  brought 
before  the  Assembly  and  passed: 

In  cooperation  with  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  the 
Sub-unit  should  urge: 

a)  all  member  churches  to  encourage  fuller  participation  of 
women  in  decision-making  bodies; 

b)  those  member  churches  which  do  not  have  theological  objec- 
tions to  the  ordination  of  women  not  to  be  deterred  from  action 
by  ‘ecumenical  considerations’;22 

c)  those  member  churches  which  do  ordain  women  and  those 
which  do  not  to  continue  dialogue  on  the  full  participation  of 
women  in  ordained  ministries  of  the  churches  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  gifts. 

As  part  of  the  Assembly  follow-up  the  Sub-unit  on  Women  held 
a consultation  in  Agapia,  Romania,  in  September  1976.  The 
report,  entitled  Orthodox  Women:  Their  Role  and  Participation 


20  “One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognized  Ministry:  Three  Agreed 
Statements”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  73,  1978,  pp.  45-49. 

21  “Commission  on  Faith  and  Order:  Minutes,  Accra,  1974”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  71, 
1974. 

22  Breaking  Barriers:  Nairobi,  1975,  ed.  D.  Paton,  WCC,  Geneva,  p.  309  (see  II. 2). 
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in  the  Orthodox  Church , recommends  that  “the  question  of  the 
ordination  of  women  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  Orthodox  tradi- 
tion for  a more  effective  articulation  of  the  Orthodox  positions  in 
the  ecumenical  dialogue”.23  In  February  1978,  at  a Sub-unit  spon- 
sored meeting  of  European  women,  the  issue  of  ordination  of 
women  was  again  discussed  and  deep  concern  was  expressed  that 
“the  questions  surrounding  the  ordination  of  women  reveal  fun- 
damental attitudes  towards  women  in  general”.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  churches  “actively  promote  the  study  of 
women’s  ministries  on  all  levels  of  the  Church”.24 

Following  the  1977  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement  in  Lausanne,  a consultation  was  held  at  Cret-Berard, 
Switzerland,  to  reflect  further  on  the  responses  by  the  churches  to 
the  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  consensus  statements  ( Paper 
84).  Out  of  this  meeting  came  a working  paper,  “The  Ordination 
of  Women”,  which  identified  six  issues  needing  attention: 

1.  Some  traditions  say  that  women,  although  through  baptism 
they  share  fully  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  people  of 
God,  do  not  share  fully  in  the  eucharistic  ministry.  What  is  the  the 
theological  basis  for  such  a distinction? 

2.  Churches  which  have  decided  to  ordain  women  and  those 
which  have  decided  not  to  do  so  could  contribute  constructively  to 
the  debate  by  explaining  the  biblical  interpretations  on  which  they 
base  their  position.  What  general  issues  for  the  interpretation  of 
biblical  and  Church  tradition  would  be  raised  by  this  debate? 

3.  In  what  ways  are  the  interpretations  of  the  nature  of 
priesthood  affected  by  the  experience  of  women  functioning  as 
priests  or  bishops?  The  actual  experience  of  churches  which  have 
ordained  women  is  important  here. 

4.  What  can  be  said  about  the  ways  in  which  men  and  women 
respectively  exercise  the  ordained  ministry?  How  can  the  sexuality 
of  women  and  men  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  issue  of 
ministry? 

5.  How  can  churches  deal  creatively  with  these  issues  and  at  the 
same  time  benefit  from  continued  bilateral,  multilateral  and 
ecumenical  conversations  concerning  this  aspect  of  ministry? 


23  Orthodox  Women:  Their  Role  and  Participation  in  the  Orthodox  Church,  Agapia, 
Romania,  September  1976,  WCC,  Geneva,  1977,  p.  5. 

24  Consultation  of  European  Christian  Women,  Brussels,  29  January  to  4 February  1978,  Sub- 
unit Women  in  Church  and  Society  WCC,  Geneva,  p.  10. 
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6.  Can  we  find  a way  towards  mutual  recognition  of  ministries 
which  would  allow  for  mutual  acceptance  between  churches  which 
ordain  and  those  which  do  not  ordain  women?25 

At  the  1978  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting  in  Bangalore, 
India,  the  Commission  again  affirmed  that  within  the  baptism, 
ministry,  eucharist  study  the  issue  of  ordination  of  women  is  one 
of  the  controversial  topics  that  still  needs  special  exploration. 
Among  the  recommendations  coming  from  Bangalore  that  relate 
to  this  subject  are  that: 

1)  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  bring  together  a group  of 
scholars  representative  of  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  Old 
Catholic  and  Protestant  traditions  to  examine  the  evidence  of 
Scripture  and  tradition  as  it  relates  to  the  role  and  participation  of 
women  and  men  in  the  Church; 

2)  a document  be  prepared  on  the  stated  positions  regarding  or- 
dination of  women  in  the  various  church  bodies  over  the  past  few 
years;  the  document  would  print  the  actual  texts...26 

4.  The  Klingenthal  consultation 

It  is  nearly  a decade  since  the  last  ecumenical  consultation  on 
this  question.  Meanwhile  the  literature  and  discussion  have  vastly 
expanded  and  the  situation  in  many  churches  has  considerably 
changed.  The  Klingenthal  meeting  was  a response  to  the  growing 
attention  this  issue  is  receiving  in  many  churches  and  areas  of  the 
world  since  Accra  1974,  when  it  was  placed  on  the  working  agen- 
da of  Faith  and  Order.  Some  ask  why  it  is  taking  so  long  to  get 
women’s  ordination  on  the  ecumenical  agenda.  Are  the  churches 
afraid  of  deeply  controversial  issues?  Is  the  desire  for  a consensus 
in  ministry  such  that  the  partners  are  willing  to  settle  for  an  agree- 
ment that  uses  silence  to  cover  disagreement?  Is  the  vision  of 
Christian  unity  so  fragile  that  it  cannot  sustain  this  confrontation 
as  it  has  sustained  others  in  the  past?  Or  might  it  be  that  the  issues 
related  to  women  and  ministry  are  still  considered  peripheral,  and 
rather  than  talk  about  ordination  of  women,  the  energies  of  the 
churches  might  better  be  focused  on  the  nature  and  tasks  of 
ministry  itself  and  whether  or  not,  as  now  practised  in  many  of 

25  “Towards  an  Ecumenical  Consensus,  Baptism,  Eucharist,  Ministry”,  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  84,  1975,  p.  19. 

26  See  “Sharing  in  One  Hope,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Bangalore,  1978”,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  92,  pp.  269-270. 
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our  churches,  these  are  compatible  with  the  vocation  that  God  has 
for  the  diakonia,  male  and  female,  of  the  Church? 

These  are  not  cheap  or  easy  questions.  At  the  same  time  that 
there  is  a growing  desire  for  shared  eucharistic  life,  there  is  a 
parallel  desire  — across  the  churches  — that  they  manifest  more 
seriously  in  leadership  roles  their  concrete,  representative 
character,  and  further  that  they  live  more  fully  as  a sign  of  the 
ethical,  “as  if”,  character  of  the  messianic  promise.  Some  chur- 
ches fear  that  to  take  up  with  theological  integrity  and  moral 
seriousness  these  societal  and  ethical  dimensions  of  faith  as  they 
pertain  to  women  and  men  in  ministry  will  lead  to  new  forms  of 
opposition.  Why  has  it  taken  so  long  to  get  on  the  agenda?  Again, 
the  resonance  of  “a  burning  issue”  reminds  the  churches  that  to 
follow  the  pathway  to  unity  can  be  — en  route  — a costly  and 
precarious  pursuit. 


III.  For  Those  Engaged 
in  the  Debate: 
the  Pro  and  Contra 


As  mentioned  earlier,  not  all  partners  are  equally  involved  in 
the  issue.  For  those  churches  presently  the  focus  of  the  discussion, 
the  arguments  seem  to  revolve  around  the  following  categories. 
This  sketch  of  the  argumentation  is  not  intended  as  a commen- 
tary, but  as  a background  and  resource  for  those  examining  the 
issues.  It  is  based  on  a survey  of  the  literature  of  the  last  twenty, 
and  particularly  the  last  ten  years  (see  bibliography). 

At  the  Louvain  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in 
1971,  it  was  stated  that  for  most  of  the  churches  the  issue  of 
women’s  ordination  is  one  of  discipline,  and  not  one  of  doctrine. 
Yet  as  the  debate  continues,  seen  by  the  following  “pro  and  con- 
tra” found  in  the  literature,  ecclesial  and  cultural  issues  are  all  in- 
tertwined. 

A.  Biblical  hermeneutics  and  anthropology 

In  recent  argumentation  there  is  a general  appeal  to  the  authori- 
ty of  biblical  teaching,  but  no  general  agreement  on  scriptural  in- 
terpretation with  regard  to  the  specific  issue  of  women  and 
priesthood.  Two  different  biblical  anthropologies  are  most  fre- 
quently put  forward. 

1.  In  God's  ordering  of  women/men  relationships,  women  are 
subordinate  to  men. 

This  argument  is  based  on  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  with  special 
reference  to  the  second  creation  story  (Gen.  2:18-23).  Here  Eve  is 
described  as  being  created  second  in  the  divine  order  and  her  voca- 
tion (role  and  destiny)  is  to  be  the  “helper”  of  Adam.  Because 
Adam  was  created  first  he,  as  male,  has  primacy  of  place.  This 
view  is  reinforced  by  the  account  of  the  Fall  where  Eve  is  inter- 
preted as  the  weaker  partner  and  temptress  (Gen.  3:1-6)  who,  as  a 
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consequence  of  her  misbehaviour,  is  given  a two-fold  punishment: 
(a)  to  bear  children  in  pain,  and  (b)  to  be  ruled  over  by  her  hus- 
band (Gen.  3:16).  This  dominate/subordinate  ordering  of 
women/men  relationships,  reinforced  by  the  Fall,  is  cited  fre- 
quently in  Israelite  tradition  as  the  prime  archetype  for 
women/men  relationships,  and  was  taken  over  and  used  in  the 
primitive  Church.  St  Paul  uses  this  anthropological  model  in  I 
Corinthians  1 1 :3-15  with  the  pastoral  teaching  that,  as  woman  is  a 
reflector  of  man,  so  woman’s  task  is  to  “glorify  man’’.  A majori- 
ty of  the  Church  Fathers  supported  this  view,  and  it  is  still  nor- 
mative teaching  in  some  churches  both  for  partners  in  marriage 
and  for  general  male/female  relationships. 

2.  In  God's  ordering  of  women/men  relationships,  women  and 
men  are  equal  partners. 

In  other  churches,  the  anthropology  just  outlined  is  no  longer 
critically  considered  in  that  it  not  only  reflects  a primitive  an- 
thropology that  is  not  usable  in  the  light  of  modern  evidence  but, 
of  central  importance,  it  reflects  an  anthropology  of  hierarchy 
and  precedence  based  on  an  interpretation  of  events  of  the  Fall 
(Gen. 3).  In  addition,  standing  side  by  side  with  the  Genesis  2 ac- 
count is  that  of  Genesis  1 where  women  and  men  are  together 
created  in  God’s  image  and  are  considered  co-inheritors  of  the 
creation  (Gen.  1:26-31).  This  equal  origin  and  destiny  of  partner- 
ship of  women  and  men  is  again  taken  up  in  the  life  and  ministry 
of  Jesus  and  its  implications  are  lived  out  in  how  he  treated 
women  with  unprecedented  equality  and  respect.  Among  his 
followers  were  many  women  in  authority  and  it  was  the  faithful 
women  that  witnessed  his  death  and  burial,  who  were  the  first  to 
receive  the  Good  News  and  the  first  to  bear  witness  of  the  resur- 
rected Lord  to  the  others.  It  is  further  noted  that  standing  in  con- 
tradiction to  St  Paul’s  anthropological  model  of  I Corinthians  11 
is  the  baptismal  theology  of  Galatians  3:27-28  which  Paul  also 
uses  and  which  poses  a different  model  — one  that  underscores 
the  equality  of  social  relationships  for  all  believers  in  Christ  and 
affirms  the  overcoming  of  limited,  specific  cultural  roles  and 
religious  laws  as  a consequence  of  membership  in  the  Body  of 
Christ.  The  churches  holding  these  views  argue  that  not  only  is 
there  nothing  to  exclude  women  from  the  symbolic  function  of 
representing  the  faith,  but  they  must  be  included  in  order  to 
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manifest  the  holistic,  corporate  character  of  the  redeemed  com- 
munity. 

Comment : If  Scripture  reflects  God’s  revelation  in  particular 
situations,  yet  is  universal,  what  can  the  Church  learn  from  the 
contemporary  situation  about  the  nature  of  God’s  Word  for  our 
time?  How  do  the  past  and  the  present  inform  each  other  about 
God’s  plan  for  humanity  both  within  Scripture  itself,  spanning 
many  centuries,  and  in  the  dialogue  between  contemporary  and 
biblical  experience?  Concerning  the  specific  question  of 
male/female  anthropology,  if  Scripture  reflects  within  itself  dif- 
ferent anthropologies,  is  there  a unifying  principle,  how  is  it  to  be 
found,  and  what  is  the  weight  of  its  importance  for  the  issue  under 
debate? 


B.  Diversity  of  ministries/priesthood 

1.  Diversity  of  ministries 

There  is  growing  agreement  among  the  churches  of  the  ap- 
propriateness and  need  for  a diversity  of  ministries,  but  there  is 
less  agreement  on  the  ordering  of  these  ministries.  There  is  grow- 
ing agreement  regarding  the  equality  of  gifts  for  women  and  men 
in  ministry,  but  less  agreement  on  this  as  critical  for  the  inter- 
pretation and  practice  of  priesthood. 

There  is  growing  concern  for  more  cooperative  and  collegial 
models  of  ministry,  involving  partnership  of  women  and  men,  but 
less  agreement  regarding  its  implications  for  team  ministries  and 
for  structures  of  authority  in  ministry.  The  focus  of  the  debate  is 
the  issue  of  the  representative  role  of  the  priest. 

2.  Priesthood 

Among  and  within  those  churches  for  whom  the  representative 
role  of  the  priest  is  normative,  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  priest  acts  primarily  “in  persona  ecclesiae”  or  “in 
persona  Christi”.  One  position  argues  that  the  community  of  the 
Church,  the  gathering  of  the  faithful,  is  the  locus  of  Christ’s 
presence.  Here  the  priest  (1)  represents  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
and  (2)  by  virtue  of  his  participation  in  the  collegial  office  of  the 
whole  Church,  gives  expression  to  the  unity  of  local  communities 
of  Christ  and  thus  to  the  common  faith  of  the  Universal  Church. 
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Thus,  in  this  position,  it  is  maintained  that  the  priest  represents 
Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  located  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
community.  As  such  it  is  further  maintained  that  the  priest  could 
be  male  or  female  or,  more  affirmatively  stated,  that  priesthood 
ought  to  be  both  male  and  female  in  order  to  represent  more  fully 
the  true  character  of  the  faithful  people. 

Others  argue  that  the  priest  represents  solely,  or  primarily,  the 
“persona  Christi”,  and  is  therefore  the  focus  of  God’s  presence  in 
the  community.  It  is  maintained  that  as  Christ  represents  God  the 
Father,  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  Christ  is  male,  it 
follows  that  the  male  sex  of  the  priest  is  deeply  symbolic.  The 
priest  as  male  functions  as  the  “icon”  of  Christ,  as  the  new 
Adam,  to  rectify  and  overcome  the  work  of  the  Old  Adam.  It  fur- 
ther follows  that  not  only  must  men  fill  this  role,  but  only  a man, 
representing  Christ  (male)  who  is  our  Mediator,  is  able  to  mediate 
— on  behalf  of  the  people  — to  God.  To  admit  women’s  entrance 
into  this  representative  role  would  seriously  undermine  these  an- 
cient symbolic  and  cosmic  structures. 

Still  others,  however,  hold  that  the  manner  in  which  the  priest 
represents  the  “persona  Christi”  is  by  representative  humanity , 
and  not  by  masculine  sexuality,  and  therefore  it  follows  that  the 
priest  as  “persona  Christi”  is  better  represented  by  both  women 
and  men  rather  than  by  men  only. 

Comment:  Churches  are  closer  to  consensus  on  the  need  for 
diversity  of  ministries  and  incorporating  this  into  church  order, 
but  ministry/priesthood  issues  are  unresolved.  Some  churches  do 
not  maintain  a “representative  role”  for  ministry /priesthood. 
However,  among  those  that  do  the  underlying  issues  are  those  sur- 
rounding ecclesiology  and  liturgical  piety.  The  questions  are 
whether  the  representative  of  the  Church  at  prayer  is  primarily 
“persona  Christi”  or  “persona  ecclesiae”.  And  further,  what  are 
the  implications  for  women  and  men  in  the  Church  of  these  dif- 
ferent starting  points  for  the  theology  and  practice  of  priesthood? 
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C.  The  “nature  of  women”  and  its  implications  for  the  roles  of 
women  and  men  in  the  Church. 

1.  Women  and  men  are  equally  gifted 

Men  and  women  are  given  equal  talents  from  God,  and 
therefore  they  are  equally  capable  and  equally  endowed  with  the 
gifts  needed  for  ministry/priesthood.  This  point  of  view  presup- 
poses that  there  are  biological  differences,  but  that  there  is  a single 
human  nature  and  vision  of  humanity  that  is  shared  by  women 
and  men. 

This  perspective  affirms  the  interdependence  rather  than  the 
complementarity  of  women  and  men.  It  further  states  that 
through  the  centuries  of  subordinated  socialization  and  fixed 
roles,  women  have  been  hindered  from  the  full  development  of 
their  gifts.  It  is  argued  that  women  are  needed  to  enrich  and  ex- 
pand the  masculine  captivity  of  the  priesthood  in  order  that  the  in- 
sights and  gifts  of  women  and  men  can  be  more  balanced  in  the 
life  and  mission  of  the  Church. 

2.  Women  are  equal,  but  different 

God  created  male  and  female  with  complementary  functions 
and  hence  different  gifts  by  nature.  Each  partner  has  his/her  own 
role.  This  division  of  humanity  into  male  and  female  is  God’s 
design.  Symbolically,  the  male  corresponds  to  God  as  the  Father 
and  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the  woman  corresponds  to  the 
human  Mary,  the  mother,  the  protectress  of  the  Church  and  in- 
strument for  its  new  life.  In  this  schema  the  role  of  priesthood  is 
particularly  suited  for  men  as  the  role  of  motherhood  is  suited  for 
women.  The  issue  is  seen  not  as  one  of  inequality  of  women  and 
men,  but  one  of  distinctive  ontological  differences  (signified  in 
sexuality),  that  are  fundamental  in  both  creation  and  salvation. 

3.  Women  and  the  reproductive  cycle 

This  argumentation  has  its  origins  in  the  Old  Testament  legal 
codes  which  prevented  anyone  who  was  unclean  for  any  reason, 
man  or  woman,  from  entering  the  temple  or  from  performing 
priestly  acts.  Women  have  been,  and  in  some  churches  still  are, 
under  many  more  prohibitions  relating  to  their  sexual  and 
reproductive  cycle.  Women  were  considered  unclean  during 
menstruation  and  after  childbirth,  and  their  cleansing  rituals  were 
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more  severe  if  they  had  a girl  rather  than  a boy  child.  These 
cleanliness  codes  are  still  followed  today  in  varying  degrees  in 
some  churches,  and  affect  liturgical  practices  around  baptism, 
and  eucharist.  Out  of  this  background  comes  the  argumentation 
that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  a menstruating,  married  or 
pregnant  woman  to  preside  at  the  eucharist  or  lead  in  worship. 
Thus,  women’s  biological  identity  focused  around  her  childbear- 
ing years  makes  her  unsuitable  for  the  pastoral  office  throughout 
her  entire  life. 


D.  The  influence  of  society  and  community 

The  theological  implications  of  personhood  and  of 
male/female  relationships  are  influenced  by  the  discoveries  of 
modern  research  and  equality  movements,  and  by  modern  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  In  addition,  attitudes  for  and  against  the  ordina- 
tion of  women  are  often  connected  with  other  economic,  political 
and  sexual  attitudes  that  have  an  impact  on  the  status  and  roles  of 
women. 

1.  Modern  science 

Biology,  psychology,  cultural  anthropology,  history  and 
sociology  all  lead  theology  to  new  reflection  about  the  nature  of 
being  human.  Already  in  the  nineteenth  century  questions  were 
being  asked  about  the  validity  of  traditionally  accepted  assump- 
tions that  women  are  a class  complementary  to  men,  and  that 
women  and  men  have  social  roles  based  on  a two-class  system. 
Male/female  identity  is  also  explored  today  in  the  context  of  new 
life-styles  and  new  social  and  economic  realities  of  partnership  in 
marriage  and  work. 

2.  Justice 

The  equality  of  status  of  persons  is  a basic  principle  of  justice. 
This  principle  is  hard  to  maintain  in  societies  where  racism, 
classism  and  sexism  have  prevailed.  The  move  to  ordain  women  is 
argued  as  an  important  part  of  realizing  this  justice  right  in  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  tradition  reawakening  the  vision  of  women 
and  men  as  co-heirs  in  God’s  household,  cutting  across  barriers  of 
sex,  race  and  class.  Here,  ordination  of  women  is  seen  as  a 
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necessary  development  of  tradition,  part  of  the  revealing,  recon- 
ciling continuing  function  of  God’s  present  and  coming  reign. 

3.  Community  life 

A new  analysis  is  being  made  by  women  today  of  patriarchal 
structures  and  symbols  as  they  affect  theology  and  Church  life. 
This  analysis  points  out  the  male  dominance,  and  the  consequent 
minority  status  of  women,  both  within  the  theological  and 
liturgical  symbol  systems  of  the  Church  and  within  its  structures. 
In  Church  structures  masculine  power  controls  the  symbols,  rites, 
sacred  acts  and  teaching  office.  Within  this,  women  are  primarily 
the  receivers,  responders  and  implementers  of  male  power  and 
decision-making.  Stemming  from  the  women’s  movement  in  the 
churches,  a critical  evaluation  is  taking  place  of  these  patriarchal 
attitudes  and  structures,  finding  them  no  longer  acceptable  in  the 
search  for  a fuller  community  of  women  and  men  in  the  Church. 

Comment : Many  of  the  churches  are  not  prepared  for  this  criti- 
que and  some  fear  that  it  will  lead  to  a further  secularization  of 
the  Church  that  is  fundamentally  damaging  to  Tradition,  con- 
tinuity and  the  Church’s  internal  life.  For  some  churches,  modern 
social  movements  are  seen  as  a secularizing  influence,  represent- 
ing claims  on  the  Church  which  are  coming  primarily  from  out- 
side and  are  not  integral  to  the  Church’s  theology,  spirituality  or 
practice.  Other  churches  see  these  movements  as  decisive  for  the 
future,  aiding  the  Church  to  become  a sign  for  a new  humanity. 

E.  Contemporary  pastoral  practices:  matching  vocations  and 
needs 

1.  Pastoral  needs 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  the  shortage  of  priests  is  used  as  an 
argument  for  the  ordination  of  women.  This  argument 
acknowledges  the  fact  that  women  are  already  undertaking 
ministerial  work.  It  begins  with  the  practical  consideration  that 
women  are  doing  ministry  today  either  by  virtue  of  special  com- 
missioning and  juridical  mandate,  or  as  a charismatic  response  to 
local  needs.  (Here  reference  is  often  made  to  Roman  Catholic 
sisters  working  in  third  world  situations  infrequently  visited  by  a 
priest.) 
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2.  Pastoral  Practices 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  impact  of  the  women’s  move- 
ment has  made  women  more  aware  of  the  imprint  of  the  Church’s 
teaching  and  pastoral  work  on  them,  e.g.  the  teaching  about  subor- 
dination in  marriage,  of  “equal  but  different”  which  has  often 
meant  exclusion,  etc.  In  response,  there  is  a reassessing  of  pastoral 
theology  and  pastoral  concerns.  To  help  the  Church  become  more 
of  a healing  Church  for  women  the  gifts  of  the  pastoral  ministry 
need  to  be  enlarged  to  become  more  sensitive  to  women’s  needs  and 
more  inclusive  in  the  use  of  their  training  and  expertise. 

3.  Vocation 

In  some  areas  of  the  world,  women  are  taking  new  positions  of 
“radical  obedience”  within  the  Church.  Though  some  leave  the 
Church  in  disappointment,  others  are  engaged  in  the  study  and 
teaching  of  Scripture  and  Tradition  and  in  new  methods  of  learn- 
ing. They  are  entering  into  the  contemporary  envisioning  and 
reflection  about  the  nature  and  future  of  the  Church,  contributing 
their  own  theological  gifts.  This  is  being  done  largely  over  against 
the  predominantly  patriarchal  tradition  of  authoritative  teaching. 
Where  women  are  not  being  given  new  roles,  many  are  simply 
beginning  to  assume  them.  In  some  churches,  women  are  growing 
in  their  influence,  using  both  the  freedom  and  the  authority  of  the 
prophetic  and  charismatic  gifts  given  them.  This  seems  more  true 
in  those  churches  where  women  do  not  have  commissioned  or  or- 
dained roles.  As  part  of  shaping  new  vocations  in  ministry, 
women  are  identifying  new  forms  of  mission  as  well  as  responding 
to  evangelical  needs  expressed  by  the  churches. 


F.  The  tradition:  challenge  of  responsibility  and  renewal 

The  Church  lives  in  tension  between  concepts  of  authority  bas- 
ed on  past  practice  and  concepts  of  authority  responsible  to  con- 
temporary needs.  How  do  Tradition  and  eschatology  relate  to  this 
practical  ecclesial  issue? 

7.  The  Holy  Spirit 

In  the  balance  between  past  and  future,  those  who  argue  for  the 
ordained  ministry  of  women  see  the  ordination  of  women  more  on 
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the  side  on  pneumatology  than  Tradition.  The  Church  is  potentia; 
it  requires  less  looking  back  and  more  contact  with  the  presence  of 
the  Spirit  at  work  in  the  world  today.  The  ordination  of  women  is 
seen  as  among  the  essential  signs  of  God’s  Spirit  at  work  in  renew- 
ing the  Church. 


2.  The  Tradition 

The  voice  of  Tradition  is  firm.  Attemps  by  heretical  groups  in 
the  early  Church  to  grant  priestly  ordination  to  women  were  con- 
demned. There  is  no  precedent  for  the  ordination  of  women,  nor  a 
need.  Though  Tradition  is  flexible  and  always  capable  of  renewal, 
a distinction  must  be  made  between  creative  renewal  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  Tradition  and  innovation  which  is  discontinuous. 
Arguing  from  Tradition,  some  churches  see  the  ordination  of 
women  not  as  a sign  of  God’s  good  will  being  implemented,  but  as 
a sign  of  final  disobedience. 


3.  The  cultural  context 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  the  cultural  context  of  the  Church  is 
in  a state  of  transition  between  feudal  values  and  structures  of  the 
modern  state.  In  others,  the  Church  has  lived  longer  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Enlightenment,  modernism  and  industrialization. 
Some  churches  have  more  in  common  on  women/men  issues 
because  they  share  a common  culture  than  they  have  with  their 
own  sister  churches  living  in  other  religious,  economic  and 
societal  circumstances.  The  context  affects  the  emphasis. 


G.  Unity:  that  all  may  be  one 

1 . The  ordination  of  women  threatens  the  unity  of  the  churches. 
The  argument  is  that  to  ordain  women  threatens,  or  could  lead  to, 
a breakdown  in  the  steps  leading  to  agreement,  and  particularly  to 
consensus  on  mutual  recognition  of  ministries. 

2.  Others  argue  that  any  consensus  on  ministry  without  the  full 
participation  of  women  and  men  together  is  an  act  of  disunity 
against  humankind. 
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Summary  comment 

In  the  opening  review  of  the  “pro  and  contra”  argumentation,  the 
Klingenthal  meeting  gave  primary  attention  to  questions  of 
ministry/priesthood,  the  influence  of  societal  and  cultural 
movements,  the  nature  of  Tradition  and  questions  of  Christian 
unity  (points  B,  D,  F and  G).  This  initial  exploration  provided  the 
background  for  the  next  steps.  Having  experienced  some  of  the 
real  differences  that  emerge  in  ecumenical  sharing,  the  task  ahead 
was  to  discuss  expectations  and  discover  new  starting  points. 


Part  Two: 

New  Starting  Points 


Introduction 


This  section  presents  the  work  of  the  Klingenthal  meeting.  The 
recommendations  are  directed  to  the  WCC  member  churches  and 
the  group  reports  are  offered  to  the  churches  to  help  in  the  pursuit 
of  a reconciling  and  sharing  community. 

a)  The  Klingenthal  consultation  recommendations 

— that  the  churches  eliminate  discrimination  against  women, 
sometimes  called  “sexism”,  e.g.  in  matters  of  equality,  digni- 
ty, access  to  positions,  salaries; 

— that  the  churches,  within  and  among  themselves,  begin  discus- 
sions on  the  issue  of  ordination  of  women; 

— that  the  churches,  acknowledging  this  to  be  a “burning”  issue 
now  in  the  Church,  pursue  it  seriously,  with  papers  prepared 
for  study  by  the  churches; 

— that  the  churches,  in  discussing  ordination  of  women,  involve 
women  directly  in  the  official  decision-making  process; 

— that  the  churches  further  the  participation  of  women  in 
ecumenical  discussions  on  ministry; 

— that  the  churches  set  up  commissions  to  study  the  relations 
between  women  and  men  in  Church  and  society. 

b)  Impulse  for  the  Church’s  future 

The  following  chapters  begin  with  issues  where  there  is  likely  to 
be  the  most  agreement,  or  least  disagreement,  and  end  with  a 
workbook  for  the  Church’s  future. 

Chapter  IV  deals  with  issues  of  piety  and  theology,  with  the 
language  about  God  in  Scripture  and  Tradition  focusing  on  the 
recovery  of  female  imagery  for  describing  God’s  nature  and  ac- 
tion. Chapter  V addresses  the  experience  of  women  in  ministry 
and  priesthood.  This  chapter  concentrates  on  praxis  as  it  is  af- 
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fected  by  the  new  leadership  of  women.  Through  reflection  on 
these  two  chapters  is  hoped  that  more  people  will  understand  what 
it  could  mean  for  enriching  theology  and  worship  to  have  women 
more  centrally  engaged  in  all  forms  of  ministry. 

Chapter  VI  undertakes  issues  of  the  ministry  and  priesthood  of 
women  in  relation  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Faith  and 
Order  consensus  process  on  ministry,  part  of  the  agreed 
statements  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry.  The  chapter  poses 
questions  that  may  lead  to  a more  fundamental  exploration  and 
reflection  on  the  nature  of  the  ministry.  Questions  explored  relate 
to  the  nature  of  ministry,  the  variety  of  gifts,  the  Twelve,  the 
priesthood,  the  role  of  Tradition,  etc.  The  style  of  this  chapter 
aims  at  furthering  dialogue. 

Chapter  VII  is  recommended  as  a guide  to  conversations  with 
churches  that  do  not  ordain  women.  In  an  effort  to  ease  the 
pressure  that  can  result  from  discussions  about  the  ordination  of 
women,  this  chapter  approaches  the  ministries  of  women  first  on 
the  level  of  diakonia , then  issues  of  ministry  and  ordination  and 
the  implications  of  the  priesthood  of  women  for  relations  between 
the  churches.  This  chapter  is  particularly  designed  for  use  in 
bilateral  and  multilateral  discussions  as  a guide  in  furthering 
mutual  recognition  of  ministries.  The  chapters  do  not  reflect  a 
consensus  of  the  meeting;  each  probes  a new  area. 


IV.  Balancing 

the  Theological  Past: 

Male  and  Female  Imagery 


Introduction 

The  discussion  of  theological  issues  began  with  an  attempt  to 
find  points  that  could  reflect  a modest  consensus.  The  two  starting 
points  revolved  around  (a)  the  language  about  God  and  the  need  to 
restore  to  this  language  its  female  imagery,  and  (b)  the  new  ex- 
perience of  partnership  in  ministry  now  being  lived  by  women  and 
men,  ordained  and  lay,  in  many  cultural  and  church  contexts. 

For  some,  the  topic  of  the  language  of  God  was  new  and  they 
could  not  see  its  relevance  for  the  discussion  on  the  ordination  of 
women.  For  others,  it  was  seen  as  central  in  the  task  of  reflecting  a 
theology  of  God  that  was  inclusive  of  both  masculine  and 
feminine  experience.  It  was  also  considered  as  important  for 
describing  a theological  anthropology  that  manifested  the  fullness 
of  human  personhood  for  both  women  and  men.  For  some,  the 
maleness  of  Christ  was  a stumbling  block  to  the  priesthood  of 
women.  For  others,  the  image  of  Christ  was  deepened  and  enrich- 
ed by  the  involvement  of  both  women  and  men  in  priesthood. 

This  topic  was  chosen  as  a starting  point  for  practical  reasons. 
As  the  group  began  to  reflect  on  the  implications  of  the  ordination 
of  women  for  the  community  of  women  and  men  in  the  Church,  it 
quickly  discovered  that  there  were  major  areas  of  significant 
disagreement.  Each  of  these  areas  required  extensive  study  and 
dialogue  before  any  agreement  could  even  be  approached.  Hence 
it  was  decided  that  the  wisest  way  to  proceed  was  to  seek  some 
meaningful  theological  and  ecclesial  areas  which  held  reasonable 
promise  for  dialogue  — areas  in  which  the  group,  so  diverse  in 
church  traditions  and  cultures,  might  be  able  to  reach  a limited 
consensus.  It  was  hoped  that  such  a consensus  would  provide  a 
stepping  stone  along  the  ecumenical  path  to  the  more  central,  for- 
midable problems. 
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A number  of  possible  areas  surfaced  in  the  initial  discussion,  but  it 
was  realized  that  not  all  of  them  could  be  pursued  at  this  initial  con- 
sultation. A choice  had  to  be  made.  The  group  felt  that  it  could  make 
its  most  helpful  contribution  by  dealing  with  those  areas  of  possible 
consensus  to  which  its  members  could  bring  the  greatest  academic 
and  experiential  expertise.  Hence  it  was  decided  to  discuss  the  issue 
of  how  God  is  spoken  of  by  Christians  — in  female  or  male  terms,  or 
both.  It  was  thought  that  there  are  important  connections  between 
God  language  and  women’s  and  men’s  self-understanding  and  rela- 
tionships with  one  another.  It  was  hoped  that  if  an  agreement  could 
be  reached  in  this  area,  the  more  difficult  issues  of  Christian  doctrine 
might  later  be  approached  with  more  confidence. 

A.  The  language  about  God:  the  tension  between  divine  and 
human  expression 

The  way  one  speaks  about  God  raises  fundamental  problems  of 
meaning  and  interpretation.  All  words  are  human,  and  yet  God 
has  been  revealed  as  the  Word.  One  lives  with  the  paradox  that 
human  words  about  God  bear  in  certain  times  and  places  the 
revelatory  presence  of  God.  How  one  discerns  and  distinguishes 
the  human  from  the  divine  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  Tradition 
and  everyday  living  is  a difficult  question.  It  has  been  much 
discussed  in  the  Christian  community,  but  no  consensus  has  been 
reached.  Also  unclear  is  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the 
language  of  spiritual  experience  relative  to  the  language  of  critical 
theology.  This  is  crucial  in  the  area  of  language  for  God  and  the 
Holy.  Religious  language  carries  the  dangers  of: 

i)  anthropomorphism  — that  one  makes  God  in  a human  image 
and  worships  that  image  (word)  instead  of  God;  and 

ii)  historical  confusion  — as  time  erases  memories  and  thought- 
worlds,  one  ceases  to  understand  the  words  of  ancient  texts  as 
they  were  originally  meant. 

Further,  one  recognizes  that  the  Transcendent  God  is  beyond 
all  human  words.  Silence,  as  many  of  the  Fathers  taught,  is  the 
best  response  to  God.  Yet  a sound  doctrine  of  creation  provides 
the  basis  for  knowing  and  speaking  of  God.  Human  beings  are 
bound  to  reflect  and  adore  with  words.  These  words  are  not  ar- 
bitrary; one  cannot  use  any  word  for  God  — one  must  choose 
some  words  as  more  adequate  than  others  as  expressions  of  the 
truth,  which  is  God. 
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Therefore,  some  would  say,  because  words  are  human  creations 
one  must  take  care  that  no  one  part  of  humanity  and  human  ex- 
perience is  consistently  excluded  from  the  words  used  to  point 
towards  God.  If  our  human  reality  is,  among  other  things,  female 
or  male,  our  language  for  God  should  reflect  the  full  range  of  this 
reality.  Otherwise  one  runs  the  double  risk  of  denying  God’s  im- 
age in  the  totality  of  creation,  and  failing  to  communicate  the 
Good  News  at  symbolic  levels  to  all  God’s  creation,  women  as 
well  as  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  others  would  say  that  people  of  faith  move 
from  the  heavenly  reality  to  the  definition  of  the  perfected  human 
life.  They  would  hold  that  one  must  look  to  the  Godhead  to  define 
our  human  way  of  life.  Being  human  in  this  view  is  best 
understood  by  the  modality  of  the  Persons  in  the  Trinity,  not  by 
sexual  stereotypes  or  biology. 

B.  Female  images  and  names  for  God:  some  examples  from  the 
literature  of  Scripture  and  Tradition  (spirituality  and 
theology) 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  language  and  imagery  of 
the  Christian  tradition  have  been  confined  primarily  to  male 
terms.  There  are,  however,  many  female  images  and  names  for 
God  to  be  found  in  certain  areas  of  tradition,  especially  the 
literature  of  spirituality.  Because  the  issue  of  ordination  raises  for 
some  Christians  the  question  of  whether  a female  human  being 
can  image  God  in  the  congregation,  it  is  helpful  to  give  some  ex- 
amples of  female  naming  and  metaphors  for  God  from  both 
Scripture  and  Tradition.  The  following  range  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  seventeenth  century  piety. 

In  the  sixth  century  B.C.  God  is  described  through  the  mouth  of 
Isaiah  as  a mother  crying  out  in  labour  pains: 

“Yahweh  God  goes  forth...  ‘But  now,  I cry  out  as  a woman  in 
labour,  gasping  and  panting.’”  (Is.  42:13-14) 

Again  in  Isaiah  God  is  likened  to  a mother,  describing  her  con- 
cern for  exiled  Israel  as  that  of  a mother  for  her  own  baby: 
“Listen  to  me,  home  of  Jacob  and  all  the  remnant  of  the  house 
of  Israel  who  have  been  borne  by  me  from  the  belly,  carried 
from  the  womb  ( racham ),  even  until  old  age  I am  the  one,  and 
to  gray  hairs  am  I carrying  you.  Since  I have  made,  I will  bear, 
carry  and  save.”  (Is.  46:3-4) 
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In  the  Psalms  there  is  the  image  of  a motherly  Yahweh  who 
comforts  her  weaned  child,  the  psalmist,  on  her  divine  motherly 
lap: 

“O  Yahweh...  I have  calmed  and  quieted  my  soul  like  a wean- 
ed child,  like  a weaned  child  on  its  mother’s  lap.”  (Ps.  131:1-2) 
In  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  refers  to  himself  using  a female 
image,  that  of  a hen  gathering  her  chicks: 

“How  often  have  I longed  to  gather  your  children,  as  a hen 
gathers  her  brood  under  her  wings.”  (Luke  13:34) 

This  biblical  tradition  of  female  God  language  was  continued 
into  the  Christian  tradition,  starting  early  in  the  patristic  writings: 
“God  is  love, 

And  for  love  of  us  has  become  woman. 

The  ineffable  being  of  the  Father  has  out  of  compassion  with 
us  become  mother. 

By  loving  the  Father  has  become  woman.” 

(Clement  of  Alexandria,  Patrologia  Graeca , 9.641) 
In  the  third  century  A.D.  Orthodox  Christian  document,  the 
Didascalia,  the  imagery  moved  in  the  other  direction.  There  a 
woman,  the  woman  deacon  {he  diakonos ),  was  likened  to  the 
Holy  Spirit: 

“And  the  woman  deacon  shall  be  honoured  by  you  as  a type  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.”  (Didascalia  II. 26. 4) 

The  spirituality  of  the  medieval  Church  further  developed  the 
patristic  inheritance  of  female  God  naming. 

St  Anselm’s  prayer  to  St  Paul  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  in 
which  the  monk-theologian  reflects  on  Matthew  23:37,  saying: 
“Christ,  my  mother,  you  gather  your  children  under  your 
wings.” 

Jesus’  motherhood  is  associated  with  the  whole  ministry  of  the 
Church  by  which  the  Christian  is  birthed  in  faith,  laboured  over, 
and  nourished  by  instruction. 

Gregory  Palamas,  a fourteenth  century  Greek  mystic,  wrote  of 
Jesus’  nurturing  love: 

“Christ...  nurses  us  from  his  own  breast,  as  a mother,  filled 
with  tenderness,  does  with  her  babies.” 

By  the  fourteenth  century,  the  tradition  flowers  in  Julian  of 
Norwich’s  Revelations  of  Divine  Love.  She  is  compelled  to  call 
God  the  Source  of  Creation,  Mother  by  whom  all  is  made.  Above 
all,  God  is  “Mother,  also  in  mercy”. 
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What  happened  to  this  mother  naming  of  God  after  the  six- 
teenth century?  This  is  not  yet  fully  known.  It  is  possible  that  after 
the  western  Church  was  severed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  cross- 
fertilization of  religious  experience  and  theological  reflection  was 
weakened.  In  addition,  the  Protestant  recovery  of  the  Word 
lessened  the  role  of  physicality  and  sacramentality  which, 
historically,  had  supported  the  presence  of  female  imagery.  There 
is,  however,  some  evidence  of  direct  continuity  as  for  example  in 
Martin  Luther’s  use  of  hymns  to  the  Virgin  Mary  which  are 
without  change  except  for  the  substitution  of  “Father”  and 
“Lord”  for  “Mary”  and  “Virgin”.  In  general,  however,  the 
Reformers,  especially  Calvin  and  Zwingli,  moved  towards  Old 
Testament  imagery  with  a patriarchal  cast.  It  is  later,  in  seven- 
teenth century  Protestantism  with  its  tradition  of  affective  piety, 
that  female  metaphors  for  God  again  appear.  Also,  Anglican 
sacramental  devotion  retains  some  hint  of  a God  whose  intimacy 
and  nearness  demands  female  metaphors. 

More  research  is  necessary  to  discover  the  richness  of  this 
spiritual  tradition  in  the  literature  of  Lutheran  pietism,  Methodist 
and  Baptist  hymnody,  and  in  the  black  churches  of  the  US  and 
Caribbean.  There  is  need  to  explore  the  female  aspect  of  the  doc- 
trine of  God  which  exists  in  Orthodoxy  with  its  important  tradi- 
tion of  Holy  Wisdom.  The  riches  of  popular  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  Roman  Catholicism 
may  also  reveal  continuities  with  the  ancient  tradition  which  gives 
more  wholeness  to  the  female  aspects  of  the  Holy. 

The  language  used  about  God  is  not  an  issue  of  words,  but  one 
of  communication,  of  seeing  and  describing  the  Divine  — having 
available  the  full,  daily  experience  of  the  human,  male  and 
female. 

In  Asia,  eastern  religions  such  as  Hinduism  hold  the 
male/female  closely  together  in  the  divine.  More  of  what  this 
means  needs  to  be  explored  and  understood.  In  Africa  and  the 
Pacific  the  new  churches  contribute  yet  another  dimension  to 
theology  and  anthropology  as  corporate  identity  that  warrants 
further  theological  research  and  reflection. 


V.  Women  and  Men 

as  Living  Images  of  God: 
New  Initiatives 
of  Women  in  Ministry 


In  those  churches  which  have  increasing  participation  of 
women  in  ministry  and  women  entering  ordained  roles,  there  is  an 
evolution  of  the  images  of  ministry,  as  well  as  the  images  of  the 
whole  people  of  God  in  Christian  community.  As  congregations 
and  clergy  experience  women  in  sacramental  and  pastoral  roles, 
they  begin  to  identify  the  representation  of  the  whole  people  as 
more  fully  expressed  through  participation  both  of  men  and 
women  in  the  worshipping  life  of  the  Church.  They  also  begin  to 
identify  the  representation  of  God  with  both  women  and  men, 
and  thus  as  imaged  in  more  holistic  metaphors.  Both  male  and 
female  are  created  in  the  image  of  the  trinitarian  God,  and  both 
together  express  a unity  of  existence,  mind  and  will.  As  women 
and  men  become  newly  aware  of  their  interdependence  as  sym- 
bolized in  mutual  ministry,  they  are  set  free  to  share  this  sign  of 
unity  in  the  New  Creation.  Perhaps  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  growing  unity  may  help  all  to  “discover  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God”. 


A.  Renewal  of  ministry 

1.  A second  promising  area  for  community  of  women  and  men 
is  the  new  experience  of  the  liberating  power  of  the  Gospel  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  Persons  who  are  struggling  for  equality 
and  human  personhood  are  glimpsing  a new  reality  of  what  it 
means  to  be  set  free  in  Jesus  Christ.  “For  freedom  Christ  has  set 
us  free...”  (Gal.  5:1).  This  new  experience  provides  many  insights 
into  our  understanding  of  the  way  God  is  at  work  to  establish 
justice  and  partnership  in  New  Creation.  In  the  area  of  ordination 
and  ministry  these  insights  may  help  churches  to  name  and 
understand  the  way  God  is  at  work  among  us. 
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2.  Those  who  have  long  been  assigned  the  status  of  servant  in 
many  cultures  and  societies  have  a unique  opportunity  to  renew 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  through  re-examining  the  assumptions 
held  about  service,  and  about  the  separation  of  service  (< diakonia ) 
from  clerical  roles.  Of  particular  importance  in  this  matter  is  the 
recognition  that  service  voluntarily  undertaken  is  a form  of  em- 
powerment (Phil.  2:1-11).  For  all  Christians  the  life-style  of  Jesus 
the  Christ  is  one  to  be  shared  through  a life  of  voluntary  service 
which  makes  possible  the  use  of  talents  on  behalf  of  God’s  mis- 
sion. Such  empowerment  comes  through  sacrifice,  and  breaks 
through  rigid  roles  and  power  structures. 

3.  In  those  churches  where  women  are  entering  ordained 
ministry,  they  discover  that  the  authority  of  this  role  is  difficult  to 
exercise.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  usually  an  acceptance  of  the 
authority  of  their  role  by  congregations,  yet  on  the  other  there  is  a 
temptation  to  allow  this  role  to  perpetuate  a false  sense  of  set- 
apartness.  If  ministry  is  that  of  the  whole  people  of  God  who 
share  in  Christ’s  ministry,  then  the  practice  of  ordained  ministry 
in  our  churches  can  well  be  renewed  by  both  women  and  men  who 
bring  to  it  the  gifts  needed  “for  the  equipment  of  the  saints,  for 
the  work  of  ministry,  for  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ” 
(Eph.  4:11-12).  Struggling  to  reject  competitiveness  and 
dominating  roles,  they  can  share  in  nurturing,  cooperating  and 
supporting  roles  that  enhance  the  gifts  of  every  member  of 
Christ’s  body.  At  the  same  time,  they  can  present  a new  image  of 
equality  and  mutuality  in  working  together  in  collegial  models  of 
service,  that  bring  authority  through  authenticity,  rather  than 
through  position  and  status. 

4.  New  experiences  and  questions  of  those  discovering  their  call 
to  freedom  and  new  responsibility  present  a challenge  to  the  pre- 
sent disunity  of  the  churches.  There  is  no  way  to  enter  into  the 
groaning  of  creation  in  hope  of  God’s  gift  of  liberation  (Rom. 
8:22),  unless  the  scandal  of  our  ecclesiological  differences  is 
transcended.  Just  as  justice  cannot  be  a stumbling-block  to  unity, 
but  ought  to  be  an  occasion  for  renewal  and  unity  in  ministry,  so 
the  ordination  of  women  need  not  be  a stumbling-block  to  unity. 
It  provides  an  occasion  for  struggling  against  the  sin  of  our 
separation  at  the  table  of  our  Lord.  In  the  community  of  women 
and  men  God’s  Spirit  may  renew  our  ministries,  both  lay  and  or- 
dained. 
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B.  Some  concrete  examples 

1.  Women  in  priestly  and  pastoral  roles 

An  ordained  woman  serving  in  a North  American  parish 
described  the  difficulties  of  entering  a priestly  role:  “It  was  not 
easy  for  me  to  feel  at  home  in  the  sacred  space  of  the  chancel. 
Centuries  of  socialization  had  conditioned  me  that  women  do  not 
belong  here.  Learning  how  to  be  ‘at  home’  and  also  to  be  myself 
in  this  sacred  space  meant  breaking  through  barriers  — the  barrier 
that  this  is  a space  only  for  men;  the  barrier  within  myself  making 
me  hesitate  to  express  here  my  full  gifts  as  a woman  person.  Sim- 
ple things  such  as  how  to  walk  and  talk  in  the  sanctuary  had  to  be 
learned.  As  a woman,  there  were  no  role  models,  no  maps  for  me 
to  follow.  In  this  situation,  I found  that  my  only  guide  was  the  ac- 
tion of  the  liturgy  itself.  To  enter  into  a priestly  role  meant  to  step 
into  a cycle  of  time  and  a level  of  Tradition  that  raised  for  me  fun- 
damental reflections  about  both  the  nature  of  personhood  and  the 
practice  of  priesthood.  In  one  and  the  same  experience  of  the 
Church  at  prayer,  it  was  for  me  a challenging  experience  combin- 
ing the  very  ancient  and  the  new,  the  very  foreign  and  the 
familiar.” 

The  same  person  also  reported  about  the  impact  of  her  presence 
in  the  eucharistic  liturgy  on  the  spiritual  development  of  both 
women  and  men  in  the  congregation.  Her  liturgical  leadership  and 
preaching  helped  other  women  to  see  that  they  could  also  be  a 
source  of  spirituality.  Spiritual  authority  did  not  come  only  from 
men.  Her  spiritual  leadership  liberated  the  men  to  express  in  their 
spirituality  what  is  often  referred  to  as  “female  qualities”  such  as 
poetic  expression,  showing  grief,  daring  to  think  intuitively,  etc. 
They  could  admit  these  qualities  to  a woman  without  fear  of  ap- 
pearing weak. 

In  the  area  of  pastoral  care,  several  persons  stressed  the 
importance  of  team  ministries  of  women  and  men.  It  is  the 
experience  of  many  people  in  parishes  with  team  ministries 
that  women  and  men  will  seek  counsel  from  both  a male 
and  female  minister.  On  such  difficult  issues  as  choosing  a 
life  vocation  or  a partner  in  marriage,  or  facing  a crisis  in 
family  life,  a more  balanced  view  is  possible  when  counsel 
can  be  sought  in  confidence  from  both  a woman  and  a 
man.  Rather  than  the  authority  of  women  in  ministry  being 
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a threat  to  married  life,  it  gives  support  to  the  couple  in  difficult 
times.27 

A woman  pastor  from  Latin  America  gave  an  example  of  work 
in  a team  ministry:  A marriage  was  to  take  place  and  the  team 
decided  that  the  woman  pastor  should  celebrate  it.  The  couple 
concerned,  however,  disagreed  and  insisted  that  it  be  conducted 
by  a man.  The  team  maintained  their  position  and  helped  the 
woman  pastor  prepare  the  ceremony.  After  discussion,  the  couple 
eventually  accepted  the  decision.  Afterwards  they  were  happy 
with  her  manner  of  carrying  out  the  wedding  and  said:  “We  could 
never  have  believed  a woman  could  do  it  so  well.”  Long-standing 
prejudice  or  superstition  can  disappear  when  new  experiences  are 
encouraged. 

2.  Experiences  of  women  in  diaconal  ministry 

An  ordained  woman  deacon  from  India  said  that  she  is 
accepted  in  her  church  but  not  yet  ordained  a priest.  One  church 
official  said  to  her:  “We  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  you.  We 
cannot  make  you  a man .”  She  reported  the  following:  “It  is  my 
experience  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  that  I am  accepted 
because  of  my  gifts  and  commitment  as  a person  to  God’s  call 
which  knows  no  sexual  barriers.  Women  like  myself,  who  are 
deacons  with  responsibility  for  congregations,  have  a variety  of 
experience.  Our  work  includes  pastoral  visits,  care  for  the  needy, 
administrative  responsibilities,  worship  leadership,  teaching, 
preaching  and  the  general  nurture  of  the  congregation.  Our  role  is 
accepted  and  more  and  more  members  of  the  congregation,  both 
men  and  women,  come  to  us  for  pastoral  help.  Some  women 
would  never  go  to  a male  priest  with  their  problems  but  would  go 
to  a woman  with  pastoral  responsibility.  The  experiences  of 
women  in  the  ministry  refute  the  arguments  that  women  do  not 
want  women  priests  and  that  men  will  leave  the  Church  if  women 
are  ordained.  There  are  instances  of  many  men  and  women  at- 
tending the  services  conducted  by  us  and  listening  to  us  preach 
just  to  experience  the  difference.  We,  like  men,  have  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  ministry,  but  congregations  soon  learn  to  accept 
us  for  what  we  are  as  leaders  in  the  Church.” 


27  See  “Mixed  Pastoral  Teams,  Results  of  an  Enquiry”,  Pro  Mundi  Vita  Bulletin , 78,  July 
1979. 
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She  concluded:  “On  the  whole,  women  of  the  diaconate  have  a 
very  fruitful  ministry  of  caring  and  sharing.  It  comes  so  naturally 
to  us  as  we  enter  the  homes  and  hospitals,  classrooms,  church 
halls  and  all  walks  of  life.” 

3.  Experiences  of  women  in  lay  ministries 

A Roman  Catholic  sister  involved  in  the  European  charismatic 
renewal  movement  said: 

“The  lay  ministry  of  women  and  men  is  indispensable  to  the 
Church.  All  ministries  in  the  Church  are  called  forth  from  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  discussed  and  approved  by  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
Although  within  the  Protestant  tradition  deaconesses  have  always 
been  in  service  in  the  parishes,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition 
the  women  religious  are  only  now  recognized  as  vicars  in  the 
parishes,  taking  on  responsibilities,  in  order  to  supplement  the 
lack  of  priests. 

“Team  work  should  be,  for  women  and  men,  the  mutual 
recognition  of  the  talents  received  from  God,  used  in  the  service 
of  mission,  in  a total  sharing  of  joy  and  suffering,  hope  and  love. 
This  work  presupposes  a life  of  deep  faith,  grounded  in  personal 
prayer  and  sharing  together  (Rom.  12:3-19).” 

An  African  woman  teaching  theology  reported  the  following 
experience:  “I  never  questioned  my  role  as  a theologian  until  my 
students  questioned  what  business  I,  as  a woman,  had  in  teaching 
theology.  It  was  then  that  I began  to  reflect  on  the  gap  between 
what  women  are  expected  to  do  and  what  my  own  interests  and 
commitments  as  a Christian  have  led  me  to  do.  I found  myself 
resenting  other  people  defining  me  and  taking  it  upon  themselves 
to  tell  me  what  I could  or  could  not  do  professionally.  Yet  in 
teaching  theology  I have  also  had  encounters  which  suggest  to  me 
that  I have  become  not  only  a role  model  for  some  young  women, 
but  also  a new  learning  experience  for  the  men  I teach  and  those 
who  hear  me  preach.” 

An  Orthodox  woman  from  France  expressed  her  experience  in 
the  following  way:  “When  I was  elected  lay  president  of  our 
parish  I was  expected  to  be  concerned  basically  with  material  prob- 
lems: upkeep  of  the  church  buildings,  organization  of  parish 
meals  and,  if  necessary,  catechism  work  among  young  children. 
As  it  happened,  however,  I had  theological  training  and  little  ap- 
titude for  housework  or  cookery.  The  priest  of  our  parish  became 
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accustomed  to  discussing  with  me  theological  and  spiritual 
problems  arising  from  the  integration  with  the  Orthodox  Church 
of  a community  which,  in  language  and  culture,  was  French. 
Other  parishioners,  men  and  women,  took  part  in  this  reflection 
and  assumed  different  reponsibilities.  This  effort  was  not  without 
its  problems,  but  with  God’s  help  our  common  desire  to  serve  the 
Church  enabled  each  of  us  gradually  to  find  his  or  her  place 
within  the  community  according  to  his  or  her  particular  charisma 
and  competence.” 

The  issues  surrounding  the  ordination  of  women  are  difficult 
and  painful.  Yet  it  is  only  out  of  travail  that  New  Creation  comes. 
New  communities  of  women  and  men  experience  suffering  today, 
but  they  also  celebrate  the  signs  of  new  life  in  our  midst. 

These  few  examples  serve  to  expound  the  question:  What  are 
women  actually  doing  in  ministry  today?  Most  women  do  not 
write  about  their  work.  Most  churches  do  not  record  it  in  their 
histories  or  acts  of  ministry.  These  examples  are  indications  of  the 
research  yet  to  be  done  on  the  antecedents  and  partners  to  these 
stories  in  all  churches  and  regions  of  the  world. 


VI.  Dialogue: 

a Starting  Point  for 
Partnership  in  the  Church 


The  following  propositions  do  not  attempt  to  be  a comprehen- 
sive statement  on  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  either  in  the  New 
Testament  or  in  its  historical  development.  Rather,  they  attempt 
to  raise  certain  points  that  are  often  neglected  in  ecumenical 
discussions,  which  put  the  question  of  women’s  ordination  in  a 
new  perspective.  These  six  points,  stated  in  the  form  of  questions, 
may  be  useful  in  raising  new  aspects  of  the  women’s  ordination 
issue  in  view  of  growing  ecumenical  consensus  on  baptism, 
eucharist  and  ministry. 


1.  The  new  community  of  the  Church 

On  the  question  of  women’s  ordination,  the  nature  of  the 
Church  is  an  essential  starting  point.  How  does  the  way  in 
which  a church  tradition  describes  the  nature  of  the  Church  af- 
fect its  views  of  the  possibility  of  women’s  ordination? 

All  ministry  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  him  who  came 
“not  to  be  served,  but  to  serve’’  (Mark  10:45).  In  describing  the 
nature  of  the  Church,  we  should  not  bypass  the  witness  of  the 
historical  community  around  Jesus.  Contemporary  Christians 
have  recognized  anew  the  radical  nature  of  the  fellowship  drawn 
to  Jesus.  This  fellowship  broke  through  traditional  social  barriers. 
It  included  women  as  well  as  men  in  unconventional  ways.  It  in- 
cluded those  who  were  socially  despised.  It  is  even  said  “that  pro- 
stitutes and  tax  collectors  will  go  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  ahead 
of  the  conventional  religious  leaders,  scribes  and  pharisees’’ 
(Matt.  21:31). 

This  sense  of  a new  community  is  empowered  by  the  resurrec- 
tion and  Pentecost.  Paul  speaks  of  those  who  are  in  Christ  as 
being  “neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  not  bond  nor  free,  not  male  nor 
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female;  for  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Gal.  3:28).  This  text  is 
generally  understood  to  have  reflected  a baptismal  creed  of  the 
Church.  It  reflects  the  sense  of  oneness  in  Christ  in  a new  crea- 
tion, which  is  anticipated  in  the  Church. 

All  Christians  belong  to  the  Royal  Priesthood  (I  Pet.  2:9).  The 
Christian  is  one  who  has  been  redeemed  from  earlier  states 
of  dependency  and  enslavement.  We  are  the  offspring  of  the 
free  woman,  not  the  slave  women  (Gal.  4:31).  We  have  been 
freed  from  the  childhood  state  to  become  responsible  adults 
(Gal.  3:23-26). 

This  sense  of  the  Church  as  a community  of  equals  is  not  simply 
a matter  of  early  lack  of  organization.  It  contains  an  enduring  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  the  redeemed  humanity  in  Christ  that  is  a 
constant  source  for  the  renewal  of  the  Church.  What  is  specific  to 
some  views  of  ordained  ministry  that  excludes  some  baptized 
Christians,  i.e.  women,  from  this  ministry?  How  can  this  be  com- 
patible with  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  reflective  of  oneness  in 
Christ  wherein  previously  justified  inequalities  are  nullified? 

2.  The  Church  in  ministries 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  variety  of  ministries  in  the  New 
Testament , shown  by  current  New  Testament  research,  for  the 
understanding  of  ministry  and  for  the  debate  on  the  ordination 
of  women  to  the  ministry? 

In  the  earliest  Church  there  were  different  gifts  and  ministries 
which  may  serve  as  paradigms  for  ministry  today,  for  example, 
that  of  prophet  or  teacher  in  the  local  church,  or  of  apostle  in 
the  mission  of  the  Church.  The  paradigms  for  ministry  were 
linked  to  various  charismata.  Women  also  received  the 
charismata  and  acted  as  prophets  (Acts  21:9),  teachers  (Acts 
18:26)  and  missionaries  (I  Cor.  16:13;  Rom.  16:1  ff).  (Further 
research  is  also  needed  on  the  issue  of  “Junias”  Rom.  6:7,  and 
on  the  distinction  between  prophesying  (propheteuein)  and 
speaking  (lalein)  in  the  New  Testament:  I Cor.  11:15,  I Cor. 
14:31-35,  Gal.  1:6-8). 

There  are  differences  in  the  use  of  “apostolos”  in  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  and  in  Acts,  where  the  title  “apostolos”  is  reserved  for 
the  Twelve.  Some  interpret  the  role  of  the  Twelve  as  specific  and 
symbolic:  they  represented  the  12  tribes  of  Israel  who  were  to  be 
gathered  in  with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah;  they  are  to  sit  on  the 
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12  thrones  of  Israel,  judging  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Matt.  19:28). 
They  had  of  necessity  to  be  men  — no  woman  could  be  a patriarch 
of  Israel  — as  by  the  same  token  they  had  to  be  Jews.  Is  it  impor- 
tant to  distinguish  between  the  unique  function  of  the  Twelve  and 
the  broader  idea  of  apostleship  which  existed  in  the  Church  from 
the  beginning? 

In  the  early  Church  a new  priesthood  developed  which  was 
meant  to  be  neither  Jewish  nor  Hellenistic.  Some  traditions  today 
affirm  that  development  as  legitimate;  others  do  not,  holding  that 
Christ  completed  and  abolished  the  priesthood,  according  to  the 
letter  to  the  Hebrews.  Is  the  development  of  priesthood  in  some 
churches  an  impediment  to  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  full 
sacramental  ministry  in  these  churches?28 

The  emphasis  on  the  paradigm  of  teacher  likewise  contributed 
to  the  exclusion  of  women,  not  only  for  sociological  reasons  but 
also  out  of  a hesitancy  to  hand  over  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
women.  The  Jewish  custom  of  male  teachers  may  have  influenced 
this  development.  Given  the  new  conditions  for  women  today, 
must  not  the  churches  reconsider  the  teaching  ministries  of 
women? 

In  the  New  Testament  times  the  “prophet”  was  an  important 
paradigm  for  ministry.  The  early  Christians  preached  the  Christ 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope  of  Israel,  interpreting  the  scriptures 
and  the  signs  of  the  time.  They  saw  themselves  as  authorized  to  do 
this  by  the  Spirit,  quoting  for  example  from  Joel  (Acts  2).  These 
prophets  were  both  men  and  women.  What  relevance  has  the 
demise  of  the  role  of  the  prophet  for  the  ministry  and  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  women  from  the  ministry?  Some  churches  have 
revitalized  the  prophetic  ministry;  what  impact  might  this 
development  have  on  ministry  and  on  participation  by  women  to- 
day? 

The  various  churches  have  given  greater  emphasis  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  various  paradigms  of  ministry.  Is  it  possible  to 
achieve  a new  sense  of  the  wholeness  of  ministry  by  reconsidering 
those  paradigms  which  have  fallen  into  disuse? 


28  Refers  to  “The  Preacher  and  the  Priest:  Two  Typologies  of  Ministry  and  the  Ordination  of 
Women”,  by  Rosemary  Ruether,  a paper  prepared  for  the  Klingenthal  meeting  and  included  as 
the  appendix. 
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3.  Apostolic  succession  and  tradition 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  understanding  of  apostolic  succes- 
sion and  tradition  to  the  understanding  of  ministry  and  to  the 
question  of  the  ordination  of  women? 

The  continuity  which  is  designated  “apostolic  succession”  was 
in  the  early  Church  primarily  understood  to  be  the  handing  on  of 
the  deposit  of  faith,  though  this  was  tied  to  ministry  insofar  as  the 
bishop  was  seen  as  the  guardian  of  faith.  Apostolic  succession  can 
be  seen  as  much  broader  than  simply  ministerial  succession. 

“The  fullness  of  the  apostolic  succession  of  the  whole  Church 
involves  continuity  in  the  permanent  characteristics  of  the  Church 
of  the  apostles:  witness  to  the  apostolic  faith,  proclamation  and 
fresh  interpretation  of  the  apostolic  gospel,  transmission  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  sacramental  life,  community  in  love, 
service  for  the  needy,  unity  among  local  churches  and  sharing  the 
gifts  which  the  Lord  has  given  to  each.”29 

If  apostolic  succession  is  understood  in  this  wider  sense,  does 
this  influence  our  thinking  as  to  whether  women  can  be  ordained? 

The  use  of  Tradition  and  of  Scripture  in  the  Church  urgently  calls 
for  further  study.  Scripture  and  Tradition  both  belong  to  a continu- 
ing, living  transmission  process  guided  by  the  Spirit  in  which  the 
Gospel  is  being  brought  to  fulfilment.30  How  are  we  then,  while  not 
losing  continuity  with  the  past,  to  move  into  the  future? 

It  must  also  be  said  that  certain  arguments  put  forward  in  the 
past  against  ordaining  women  must  be  called  into  question.  What 
does  our  present  knowledge  of  human  reproduction  and  evolu- 
tion, as  well  as  different  anthropologies  and  sociology,  have  to 
say  to  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  women? 

4.  Incarnation  and  priesthood 

Is  the  maleness  of  the  historical  Jesus  essential  to  the  meaning 
of  the  incarnation?  Does  Christ  have  to  be  represented  by  a 
male  priesthood? 

Some  argue  that  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  male  Jesus  requires 
the  representation  of  Christ  to  be  through  a male  priesthood. 


29  “One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognized  Ministry:  Three  Agreed 
Statements”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  73,  1978,  p.  36. 

30  See  The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  eds  P.  C.  Rodgers  and  L.  Vischer, 
London,  SCM  Press,  1964,  p.  50ff.,  and  also  “Episkope  and  Episcopate  in  Ecumenical 
Perspective”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  102,  1980. 
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One  Orthodox  position  would  speak  of  priesthood  in  the  follow- 
ing, somewhat  different  manner.  There  is  only  one  Priest,  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  who  (according  to  the  Liturgy 
of  St  John  Chrysostom)  at  the  same  time  offers  and  is  offered.  In 
him  the  Old  Testament  priesthood  finds  its  fulfilment.  The  Church 
is  the  place  where  the  Holy  Spirit  works.  By  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  Church  participates  in  the  unique  priesthood  of  the  Son 
of  God  Incarnate.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  royal  priesthood  of  all 
believers.  But  the  Church  charges  certain  of  its  members  in  whom  it 
discerns  such  a charisma  to  actualize  in  one  place  here  and  now  the 
unique  priesthood  of  the  God/Man,  the  very  priesthood  in  which  it 
participates.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  priestly  ordination  and  of  the 
special  grace  which  it  confers.  The  universal  priesthood  of  all 
believers  and  the  sacramental  priesthood  both  derive  from  the  uni- 
que priesthood.  The  bishop  and  the  priest  only  actualize,  by  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  time  and  space,  the  unique  and  eternal 
priesthood  of  the  High  Priest. 

This  argument  would  continue  that,  on  the  basis  of  biblical  an- 
thropology, men  and  women  are  different  and  at  the  same  time 
one  both  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  creation  and  the  order  of 
redemption.  This  unity/diversity  can  be  signified  in  the  reconciled 
new  creation  which  is  beginning  in  the  Church  here  and  now, 
through  the  presence  at  the  altar  of  a man  and  a woman,  both  or- 
dained to  ministries  of  equal  dignity,  though  of  different  symbolic 
significance.  Others  would  ask  yet  further,  is  not  this  truth  of 
creation  and  redemption  best  exemplified  when  both  women  and 
men  stand  at  the  altar  as  priests? 

5.  The  “particular  role”  of  women  in  the  Church 

Do  women  have  particular  contributions  to  offer  to  the  life  of 
the  Church  that  are  different  from  or  complementary  to  the 
contributions  of  men? 

Does  the  answer  to  this  question,  whether  yes  or  no,  have  any 
implications  for  the  ordination  of  women? 

In  “One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognized 
Ministry”,  p.  45,  it  is  said:  “Both  men  and  women  need  to 
discover  the  full  meaning  of  their  specific  contribution  to  the 
ministry  of  Christ.  The  Church  is  entitled  to  the  style  of  ministry 
which  can  be  provided  by  women  as  well  as  that  which  can  be 
provided  by  men.” 
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Many  agree  with  the  above  statement.  Others  hesitate  to  use 
this  language  of  “specific  contributions”  because  they  believe  it 
creates  certain  expectations  of  women  and  of  men  which  limit  the 
fulfilment  of  their  potential  as  persons. 

Many  say  that  the  Church  especially  needs  the  caring, 
nourishing  and  nurturing  that  women  have  traditionally  provided. 
Some  emphasize  that  these  qualities  in  women  will  bring  a style  of 
leadership  to  the  Church  that  encourages  partnership  rather  than 
domination/submission.  Others  believe  that  emphasizing  these 
qualities  in  women  leads  to  assigning  them  to  specialized  and/or 
secondary  roles.  Another  way  of  addressing  this  problem  may  be: 
Can  there  be  wholeness  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  its  ministry 
before  both  men  and  women  fully  contribute  and  participate  in  it? 

6.  Personal  vocation  and  true  ministry  of  the  Church 

What  is  the  relation  between  personal  vocation  and  the  criteria 

for  ministry  applied  by  the  Church? 

There  is  a strong  stream  in  Christianity  which  bases  authority  of 
ministry  on  the  call  of  God.  It  is  this  call,  tested  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity in  various  ways  by  the  Church,  which  undergirds  the 
authorization  to  minister. 

Many  in  this  stream  of  Christianity  believe  that  insofar  as  the 
call  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  ministry,  and  God  calls  whom 
God  chooses,  and  since  we  cannot  limit  the  outpouring  of  God’s 
gift,  basic  questions  are  raised  about  the  obedience  of  the  Church 
to  God  if  the  Church  refuses  to  test  the  vocations  of  some  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  called  to  the  ordained  ministry. 

Comment 

These  six  propositions,  coming  out  of  an  ecumenical  dialogue, 
both  narrow  and  intensify  the  discussion.  They  are  posed,  not 
with  the  hope  of  agreement,  but  with  the  aim  of  discerning  which 
issues  are  central  and  which  are  marginal  to  the  work  of  achieving 
mutual  understanding. 


VII.  Workbook 

for  the  Church’s  Future 


An  issue  as  important  and  potentially  divisive  as  the  ordination 
of  women  requires  commitment  to  a process.  With  the  recognition 
that  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  are  at 
different  stages  in  the  discussion  of  this  issue,  the  following  agen- 
da of  questions  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  process  towards 
mutual  understanding  within  the  ecumenical  context.  The  ques- 
tions are  offered  for  enabling  conversation  on  various  levels  — in- 
ternational, national  and  local  — and  for  use  within  a confes- 
sional family. 

To  further  the  task  of  seeking  common  understanding  on 
the  issue  of  women’s  ordination,  churches  are  encouraged  to 
use  all  theological  resources  available  to  them.  A bibliography, 
containing  the  research  and  writing  on  this  issue  for  the  last 
two  decades,  is  enclosed  to  aid  churches  and  interested 
scholars  in  this  endeavour.  An  overview  of  the  bibliography 
indicates  that  writings  in  the  1960s  centred  around  discussions 
in  various  churches  of  the  Reformation  in  North  America  and 
Europe,  while  writings  in  the  1970s  evidence  a shift  in  focus  to 
the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  communions  and  to  discus- 
sions between  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
theologians. 

Because  mutual  understanding  can  be  gained  only  from  com- 
mitted cooperation  in  exploring  this  question  within  the  context  of 
the  many  and  multilevel  initiatives  and  commitments  to  Christian 
unity,  this  workbook  is  recommended  for  use  in  and  among  the 
churches.  The  ordering  of  the  questions,  questions  about  the  im- 
agery of  God,  wholeness  in  ministry,  and  practical  ecumenical 
concerns,  parallels  the  ordering  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  con- 
sultation working  groups.  A new  context  might  suggest  different 
ordering. 
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Question  1:  Balancing  the  theological  past:  male  and  female 
images. 

What,  if  any,  are  the  implications  of  the  recovery  of 
male/female  imagery  for  God  on  understandings  of  the  per- 
sonhood  of  women  and  men?  Could  the  recovery  of  this  imagery 
have  any  effect  on  structures  and  relationships  within  the  Church 
and  its  ministry? 

Question  2:  Towards  wholeness  in  the  practice  of  ministry: 
reviewing  the  order  of  the  diaconate. 

A.  Historically,  the  diaconate  was  a “fluid”  office,  a result  of 
the  need  of  the  churches  for  a wider  ministry.  In  the  course  of  its 
practice,  the  office  of  the  deacon  became  more  stable  and  limited. 
Some  churches  are  now  experiencing  a similar  need  for  a wider 
ministry.  What  can  we  learn  about  the  potential  for  diaconal  ser- 
vice from  its  original,  fluid  form  in  the  early  Church? 

B.  Working  towards  wholeness  in  practice  requires  a clarifica- 
tion of  terms. 

1 . What  are  the  past  uses  and  function  of  the  term  “diaconate” 

in: 

a)  Scripture? 

b)  the  apostolic  age? 

c)  the  Church  fathers? 

d)  the  Reformation  churches? 

2.  What  are  the  uses  and  functions  of  the  term  today: 

a)  in  the  new  churches  (e.g.  the  African  Independent  chur- 
ches, the  charismatic  renewal  movements)? 

b)  in  the  churches  which  already  have  a diaconal  order? 

c)  in  the  churches  which  do  not  have  such  an  order? 

Are  the  functions  of  a diaconate  carried  out  in  other  ways 
and  if  so,  by  whom? 

3.  What  are  the  definition  and  function  in  your  church  of  the 

deaconess  and  deacon? 

C.  How  can  the  diaconate  or  other  pastoral  forms  open  to  the 
ministry  of  women  help  towards  the  renewal  of  the  Church  which 
is  necessary? 
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D.  The  diaconate  of  women  is  part  of  the  tradition  of  the  Or- 
thodox Church.  Consequently,  can  the  Orthodox  Church 
reinstate  this  diaconate  based  on  its  earlier  tradition? 

E.  The  question  has  been  raised:  “Is  there  room  today  in  one 
confession  for  the  ministries  of  a diaconate  (male  and  female, 
non-ordained),  an  order  of  ordained  deaconesses,  and  an  ordain- 
ed clergy  to  exist  and  work  side  by  side? 

Question  3:  Towards  wholeness  in  the  practice  of  ministry: 
ordination. 

A.  How  important  in  your  church  is  the  distinction  between 
cheirotonia  (ordination)  and  cheirothesia  (blessing)? 

Consider  the  importance  of  this  distinction  for  the  early 
Church,  and  explore  its  significance  for  today. 

B.  What  is  the  Church’s  general  understanding  and  practice  of 
ordination? 


Question  4:  Ordination  of  women:  policies  of  the  churches. 

A.  What  statements,  if  any,  has  your  church  made  regarding 
the  ordination  of  women,  including  its  rationale? 

B.  What  ongoing  processes  are  at  work  in  the  life  of  your 
church  regarding  the  issue  and/or  practice  of  the  ordination  of 
women?  At  what  levels?  Is  there  any  active  recruitment  of 
women? 

C.  Where  there  is  opposition  within  a church  on  this  issue,  how 
does  the  Church,  communion,  or  federation  of  churches  maintain 
unity?  In  the  same  confessional  family  is  it  possible  in  theory  or  in 
practice  for  parts  of  the  Church  to  ordain  women  while  others  do 
not?  How  is  dissent  handled  on  a policy  level,  e.g.  the  use  of  the 
“conscience  clause’’,  etc.  (Among  the  churches  that  have  such  a 
clause  are  the  Church  of  Sweden  and  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada.)  How  does  this  clause  affect  Church  unity? 

Question  5:  Tradition:  does  it  change  and  how? 

A.  How  do  changing  policies  of  the  Church  relate  to  unbroken 
tradition? 
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B.  How  do  the  tradition,  practice  and  spiritual/historical  ex- 
perience of  your  church  affect  discussions  on  the  ordination  of 
women? 

C.  Does  what  a church  believes  about  the  Virgin  Mary  have  im- 
plications for  the  ordination  of  women? 

D.  From  what  basis  does  your  church  take  the  authority  to 
change  regarding  the  ministries  of  women  and,  in  particular,  the 
ordination  of  women? 

Question  6:  Practical  ecumenical  concerns. 

A.  On  local  levels: 

1.  How  do  churches  that  do  and  do  not  ordain  women  work 
ecumenically  in  local  situations? 

2.  Does  the  fact  that  women  preside  at  the  sacraments  in  some 
churches  affect  ecumenical  relations?  If  so,  how  and  at  what 
levels?  If  not,  why  not? 

3.  How  do  evangelical  movements  view  the  role  of  women  in 
the  life  of  the  Church?  The  charismatic  movements?  How 
does  this  affect  ecumenical  cooperation? 

B.  Experience  of  the  churches  with  women  in  ministry: 

1 . What  can  be  learned  from  those  churches  that  have  a long 
established  tradition  of  ordaining  women,  e.g.  the  Disciples 
of  Christ,  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  both  of  which  have 
ordained  women  for  almost  a century? 

2.  What  can  be  learned  from  the  experience  of  ordained 
women  thus  far? 

3.  Where  women  and  men  work  together  in  ministry  and  learn 
from  each  other,  what  new  insights  are  contributed  to  the  ex- 
perience and  understanding  of  ministry? 

4.  What  can  be  learned  from  the  various  traditional  models  of 
women  in  ministry,  such  as  consecrated  deaconesses,  sisters, 
lay  women  teachers,  and  lay  women’s  associations  and 
movements? 
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5.  What  can  be  learned  from  new  models  of  ministry  emerging, 
such  as  team  ministries,  partnership,  and  specialized 
ministries,  collegial  models  of  ministry,  etc.? 

6.  How  can  these  new  insights  be  brought  into  an  ecumenical 
context?  How  do  they  relate  to  the  common  concerns  of  the 
churches  for  renewal? 

C.  Present  questions  about  mutual  recognition  of  ministries. 

1 . How  is  it  possible  for  your  church  to  achieve  and  give  con- 
crete recognition  or  acceptance  to  the  ministry  of  another 
church?  Is  it  possible  on  some  levels  and  not  on  others? 

2.  What  new  ecumenical  issues  are  raised  when  the  question  of 
ordination  of  women  emerges  between  churches?  What 
criteria  of  importance  and  weight  do  these  issues  have  for 
the  ongoing  process  of  mutual  recognition  of  ministries? 

3.  Is  the  status  of  this  issue,  essential  or  accidental,  in  terms  of 
further  steps  towards  Christian  unity? 

D.  Strategies  for  present  and  future  work. 

1.  Between  churches  that  do  and  churches  that  do  not  ordain 
women,  how  can  creative  reflection  and  sharing  be  en- 
couraged? 

2.  How  can  this  issue  help  further  understanding  and  accep- 
tance of  ministry  within  ecumenical  life? 


Postcript 


At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  three  important  events  have  oc- 
curred. The  Church  of  England,  in  a surprise  decision  at  its  1980 
General  Synod,  agreed  to  open  formal  talks  with  the  Orthodox 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches  regarding  the  question  of  ordina- 
tion of  women.  In  the  United  States,  the  United  Methodist 
Church  ordained  its  first  woman  bishop,  and  in  Africa,  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Kenya  ordained  the  first  black  African 
woman  priest.  As  evidenced  by  each  of  these  actions,  the  issue  of 
episcopacy  is  coming  into  sharper  focus. 

When  all  the  theological  issues  have  been  set  forth,  it  is  cultural 
and  ecclesial  questions  that  are  at  the  heart  of  ecumenical  debate 
about  the  ordination  of  women.  In  the  ecclesial  category  two 
long-standing  issues  in  the  search  for  Christian  unity  are  promi- 
nent. Both  of  these  issues  centre  on  the  question  of  authority, 
what  makes  it  valid  and  how  it  works.  The  first  issue  is  concerned 
with  what  relative  weights  should  be  assigned  to  Scripture  and 
Tradition,  while  the  second  seeks  to  achieve  a balance  between 
episcopal  and  synodal  forms  of  church  order. 

Church  and  ministry  have  always  been  intertwined  and  so 
ecumenical  discussion  about  the  ordination  of  women  and  men 
must  include  issues  of  both  authority  and  wholeness.  While  the 
Church  must  have  supervision  inside  its  ministry,  outside  it  must 
live  in  solidarity  with  those  who  are  most  in  need.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  debate  on  the  ordination  of  women  should  not  be  yet 
another  stumbling  block  to  unity.  In  the  struggle  against  division 
and  injustice  at  all  levels  and  in  all  forms  in  Church  and  society, 
this  debate  can  be  an  occasion  to  analyse  and  clarify  existing 
models  of  faith  and  witness  and  an  opportunity,  in  common  pur- 
pose, to  evolve  new  ones. 
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The  Preacher  and  the  Priest:  Two  Typologies  of 
Ministry  and  the  Ordination  of  Women 

Rosemary  Radford  Ruether 


Historically,  women  appear  to  have  been  ordained  more  easily 
in  those  traditions  that  identify  more  in  terms  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Word.  There  seems  to  be  more  resistance  to  women’s  ordina- 
tion in  those  traditions  which  stress  sacramental  office  or 
priesthood,  i.e.  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox.  The  Anglicans 
are  still  deeply  divided  on  the  issue.  What  connection  does  this 
continued  resistance  have  to  the  symbolic  difference  between 
preacher  and  priest?  Is  the  symbol  of  preacher  somehow  more 
open  to  women  than  the  symbol  of  priest  and,  if  so,  why? 

As  we  look  at  the  biblical  and  historical  traditions  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  we  would  have  to  say  that  any  such  alleged  dif- 
ference is  relatively  recent.  The  Old  Testament  certainly  resists 
woman  as  priest,  although  there  is  evidence  that  women  as 
priestesses  of  the  Goddess  did  serve  for  considerable  periods  of 
time  in  the  first  temple  (see  Raphael  Patai,  The  Hebrew  Goddess , 
pp.  49-50).  Woman  as  priest  in  the  Old  Testament  context, 
therefore,  is  connected  with  priestess  of  the  rival  religion  of 
Asherah.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  important  reason  for  its  repres- 
sion and  still  forms  an  ongoing  tradition  of  resistance  to  woman 
as  priest.  (This,  in  the  popular  mind  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
traditions,  is  linked  to  the  idea  of  temple  prostitution  although,  in 
fact,  there  were  many  well  established  traditions  of  priestesses  of 
the  Goddess  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  temple  prostitution.) 

The  rabbinic  tradition  is  the  source  of  the  non-priestly  ministry 
or  teacher  of  the  Word.  The  rabbi  arises  in  connection  with  a new 
religious  assembly,  the  synagogue,  as  a gathering  to  study  and 
preach  the  Word.  This  tradition  continues  in  Judaism,  when  the 
temple  and  its  priesthood  is  overthrown.  Yet  the  resistance  to 
woman  as  rabbi  is  scarcely  less  strong  than  that  to  woman  as 
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priest.  Woman  is  not  called  to  the  Torah  in  traditional  rabbinic 
Judaism.  Since  many  of  the  festivals  are  transferred  to  the  home, 
in  a sense  she  plays  priestly  roles  in  the  home  along  with  the  hus- 
band, but  the  cult  of  the  Word  is  strictly  masculine.  Women  are 
firmly  shunted  to  one  side  to  cultivate  the  home  and  to  send  hus- 
band and  sons  to  the  synagogue  to  study.  They  listen  to  the  Word 
only  behind  the  veil. 

When  we  move  to  the  New  Testament  we  find  a contradictory 
history.  Women  seem,  at  first,  included  in  the  Christian 
synagogue.  The  study  of  the  Word  and  the  disciple-teacher  rela- 
tionship is  opened  equally  to  them.  They  too  become  local  leaders 
and  travelling  evangelists.  But,  by  the  time  we  get  to  the  deutro- 
Pauline  writings,  they  are  being  firmly  put  aside.  The  exclusion  is 
not  in  terms  of  priesthood,  but  in  terms  of  teaching.  The  model 
for  ministry  in  I Timothy  is  basically  rabbinic.  The  bishop  and 
elder  are  identified  essentially  as  teachers  not  as  priests.  Their 
credentials  are  established  primarily  by  their  reputation  as  a moral 
patriarchal  head  of  family.  The  patriarchal  family  is  the  model  for 
this  exclusively  male  leadership  of  the  Church.  Even  when  we 
move  to  the  late  second  century,  with  the  doctrine  of  apostolic 
succession  in  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  the  primary  model  is  rab- 
binic rather  than  sacerdotal.  Apostolic  succession  is  understood 
there  not  as  the  passing  down  of  sacerdotal  power,  but  as  the  pass- 
ing down  of  a deposit  of  faith,  a teaching  tradition. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  cannot  speak  of  the  exclusion  of 
women  as  priests,  because  this  model  of  ministry  does  not  exist 
there.  Christian  ministry  is  identified  in  terms  of  teaching, 
preaching  and  prophetic  power,  not  priesthood.  Priesthood  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  for  rabbinic  Judaism,  still  means  the  temple 
cultus,  so  there  is  no  question  that  Jesus  and  his  followers  are 
non-priests.  Insofar  as  the  very  symbolism  of  priest  is  taken  over 
(as  in  Hebrews),  it  is  done  so  as  to  deny  that  Jesus  has  established 
a new  priesthood  who  are  “many  in  numbers’’.  Jesus  is  the  High 
Priest  who  establishes  a priestly  people  by  abolishing  a caste  of 
priests. 

When  the  Christian  ministry  takes  the  place  of  the  old  Roman 
priesthood,  as  the  clergy  of  the  established  religion  of  the  empire, 
there  is  a definite  reassimilation  of  the  model  of  ministry  to  that 
of  temple  priesthood.  Some  of  this  is  found  earlier,  of  course,  as 
early  as  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  Ignatius  of  Antioch. 
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But,  with  the  fourth  century  establishment  of  the  Church,  the 
concept  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  a new  priestly  caste  becomes 
dominant.  This  has  the  effect  of  reviving  some  of  the  purity 
taboos  against  women  in  the  sanctuary  of  Old  Testament  priestly 
law.  This  caused  a further  repression  of  the  remnants  of  the 
female  diaconate.  But  the  repression  of  woman  as  public  teacher 
or  magister  of  the  Church  is  equally  important.  When  St  Jerome 
praises  Marcella  for  her  skills  as  a biblical  exegete,  he  is  careful  to 
declare  that  she  teaches  only  in  private  and  not  on  her  own 
authority,  for  she  would  not  want  to  encroach  on  the  apostle’s 
ban  against  women  as  teachers. 

In  the  medieval  period,  canon  law  forbids  women  the 
priesthood  on  the  grounds  of  the  unfit  nature  of  the  female  to 
represent  Christ.  The  scholastic  tradition  supports  this  view.  But 
there  is  more  polemic  against  women  as  teachers  than  as  priests, 
perhaps  because  it  was  more  of  a live  option.  Yet  the  fact  that 
both  queens  and  abbesses  were  invested  with  the  juridical  authori- 
ty of  bishops  shows  that  women  were  not  always  distanced  from 
all  sacral  office.  The  fusion  of  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  structures 
could  modify  that  exclusion  of  women  from  some  elements  of 
priestly  power.  This  brief  survey  indicates,  therefore,  that  in  the 
classical  Catholic  traditions  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a stronger 
exclusion  of  women  from  priestly  office  than  from  teaching  of- 
fice. There  are,  in  fact,  parallel  traditions  of  exclusion  from  both. 
The  Reformation  did  not  initially  change  this  situation.  The 
apostolic  injunction  that  “women  shall  keep  silence’’  was  taken 
by  Calvin  and  Luther  as  excluding  women  from  preaching 
office. This  exclusion  was  occasionally  modified  among  some  of 
the  left-wing  sectarians.  For  example,  Baptist  women  occupied 
pulpits  in  England  during  the  Puritan  Civil  War  in  the  mid- 
seventeenth century.  The  Quakers,  from  the  beginning,  defended 
women’s  right  to  preach. 

This  left-wing  inclusion  of  women  was  based  on  a modification 
of  the  traditional  ecclesiology  of  ordination.  Instead  of  the 
charisma  of  ordination  being  passed  down  through  an  institu- 
tional apostolic  succession,  the  left  wing  believed  in  the  direct  or- 
dination to  preach  as  a gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Preaching  was  link- 
ed with  prophecy,  continuing  that  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  Pentecost.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  no  respecter  of  social  classes  or 
castes,  it  blows  where  it  lists  and  endows  both  the  menservants 
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and  the  maidservants  of  God  with  the  gifts  of  prophetic 
preaching.  The  Church  does  not  endow  the  minister  with  this 
charisma,  but  rather  recognizes  those  whom  the  Spirit  has  endow- 
ed. This  charismatic  view  of  preaching  office  is  fundamental  to 
the  opening  of  the  pulpit  to  women  that  occurred  from  time  to 
time  among  left-wing  Christian  sectarians  from  the  Reformation 
into  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  this  charismatic  view  did  not  have  a permanent  effect.  As 
the  sect  became  more  institutionalized,  often  the  pulpit  would 
again  be  closed  to  women.  A definite  change  in  this  traditional  ex- 
clusion of  women  came  about  only  when  the  left-wing  charismatic 
view  of  ministry  was  joined  with  two  other  developments:  (a) 
liberal  theology,  and  (b)  liberal  biblical  exegesis.  Liberal  theology 
christianized  the  liberal  view  of  Original  Nature.  Instead  of  the 
doctrine  of  Creation  being  seen  as  one  of  hierarchy  and  male- 
headship,  liberalism  asserted  the  original  equality  of  all  persons, 
men  and  women,  in  the  original  order  of  creation.  Not  nature,  but 
sin,  has  created  patriarchal  hierarchy.  Salvation  in  Christ  is  not  an 
other-worldly  salvation,  but  it  intended  to  transform  the  present 
social  order  towards  that  new  equality  in  Christ  which,  also, 
restores  the  original  order  of  Nature. 

Liberal  theology,  in  turn,  relativized  the  authority  of  the  scrip- 
tural passages  excluding  women  from  teaching.  This  exclusion 
comes  to  be  seen  as  relative  to  a certain  patriarchal  social  order 
that  is  now  being  surpassed,  rather  than  an  authoritative  expres- 
sion of  the  intent  of  Christ. 

When  the  first  woman,  Antoinette  Brown,  was  ordained  in 
1853  to  the  Congregational  ministry,  her  ordination  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  evangelist,  Luther  Lee.  He 
took  as  his  text  Galatians  3:28:  “In  Christ  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female’’.  But  fundamental  to  his  argument  in  favour  of  Miss 
Brown’s  ordination  was  his  charismatic  view  of  preaching  office. 
Preaching  office  is  understood  as  a gift  of  the  Spirit,  continuing 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost.  Since  the  Spirit  of  pro- 
phecy was  clearly  given  by  Christ  at  that  time  to  both  men  and 
women,  the  Church  has  never  had  any  business  excluding  women 
from  ministry,  according  to  Lee.  However,  underlying  this 
evangelical  view  of  preaching  is  also  a liberal  view  of  theology  and 
scriptural  exegesis.  Salvation  has  to  do  with  the  restoration  of  the 
equality  of  the  original  Creation  to  the  social  order. 
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In  the  nineteenth  century  women  occupied  pulpits  in  two  dif- 
ferent contexts:  the  liberal  churches,  such  as  Congregationalists 
and  Unitarians,  and  the  Evangelical  and  Pentecostal  revivals, 
where  the  charisma  of  the  Spirit  was  more  important  than  institu- 
tional office.  These  two  traditions  have  become  sharply  split  in 
the  contemporary  churches,  with  the  Evangelical  Revivalist  chur- 
ches often  espousing  an  anti-liberal  theology  and  exegesis  that  in- 
sists on  male-headship  of  society.  But  this  was  not  so  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  At  that  period  Evangelical  revivalism  often  went 
hand  in  hand  with  reform  and  was  close  to  movements  such  as 
abolitionism  and  feminism.  Therefore  these  two  tendencies,  (a) 
charismatic  ministry,  and  (b)  liberal  theology  and  exegesis,  often 
met  and  mingled,  reinforcing  each  other  in  an  openness  to  woman 
as  preacher. 

Today,  those  churches  which  reject  the  ordination  of  women 
are  not  only  the  traditional  Catholic  churches,  but  also  the  Fun- 
damentalist churches  that  reject  liberal  theology  and  exegesis.  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  this  second  element  as  more  decisive. 
Although  a charismatic  view  of  ministry  as  prophetic  preaching 
has  often  opened  the  pulpit  to  women  in  irregular  assemblies,  no 
institutional  church  has  formally  ordained  women  unless  they 
have  also  adopted  some  version  of  liberal  theology  and  exegesis. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  Catholic  traditions.  The  Anglican  and 
Catholic  theologians  who  accept  the  ordination  of  women  also  ac- 
cept historical  criticism  of  the  Bible  and  reject  a theology  of  male- 
headship  as  the  order  of  Creation, while  those  who  reject  women’s 
ordination, whether  Evangelical,  Protestant,  Catholic  or  Or- 
thodox, basically  reject  these  changes.  Thus  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  liberal  theology  and  exegesis  would  seem  to  be  more 
finally  decisive  than  whether  one  views  the  ministry  primarily  as 
preacher  or  as  priest. 

Yet  there  still  does  seem  to  be  a different  emotional  impact 
created  by  the  concept  of  priest  that  militates  more  against  women 
than  that  of  preacher.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  this  is  really  the 
case  necessarily  and,  if  so,  why.  If  one  examines  the  two  roles 
from  the  point  of  view  of  traditional  sexual  archetypes 
(understanding  these  as  social  constructs),  the  role  of  preacher 
hardly  appears  more  “feminine”  that  that  of  priest.  In  fact,  the 
opposite  would  seem  to  be  the  case.  The  preacher,  as  speaker  of 
the  Word,  is  more  abstract  and  cerebral.  Traditionally,  the  sym- 
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bol  of  Logos  for  Word  of  God  has  been  male  and  hierarchical  in 
Christian  imagery.  The  Word  descends  from  above  the  passive 
body  of  the  people  from  the  high  (phallic)  pulpit.  One  speaks  of 
the  “seminal”  Word,  and  the  attitude  of  the  laity  in  receiving  it  is 
to  be  one  of  passive  receptivity.  All  this  enforces  a highly  male 
symbolism  of  the  preacher. 

The  priest,  on  the  other  hand,  mediates  the  enfleshed  Word,  the 
body  of  Christ.  Eucharistic  experience  has  traditionally 
stimulated  nurturing  and  suckling  imagery  in  Christian  piety.  The 
Christ  who  feeds  us  with  his  body  is  imaged,  in  long  traditions  of 
mysticism  and  piety,  as  like  a mother  feeding  us  with  milk  from 
her  breasts.  In  baptism  we  enter  the  womb  of  Mother  Church  and 
are  reborn.  In  the  eucharist  we  are  nurtured  or  fed  in  the  new  life 
of  Christ.  The  popular  image  of  the  kneeling  saint  receiving  the 
blood  of  Christ  squirting  from  his  side,  often  paralleled  with 
Mary  feeding  him  or  her  from  milk  from  her  breasts,  shows  how 
readily  eucharistic  sacramentality  inspires  maternal  archetypes. 
The  roles  of  feeding,  washing  and  serving  of  the  priest  on  the  altar 
suggest  more  what  mothers  do  than  what  fathers  do.  Even  the 
dress  of  priests  is  today  primarily  evocative  of  femininity  rather 
than  masculinity.  (Actually,  the  dress  of  priests  comes  from  styliz- 
ed Roman  male  wear,  dressed  up  under  the  impact  of  Baroque 
upper-class  male  fashions.  But,  nevertheless,  today  this  archaic 
dress  appears  decidedly  unmasculine. 

Thus  the  image  of  preacher  appears  more  abstract  and 
masculine  than  of  priest  as  more  enfleshed  and  maternal.  It  is 
precisely  at  this  point  that  we  may  have  the  clue  to  the  far  more 
passionate  and  irrational  resistance  to  women  as  priests  than 
women  as  preachers.  The  woman  as  preacher  abstracts  herself  in- 
to a male  role,  and  so  does  relatively  little  to  threaten  the  inherent- 
ly masculine  imagery  of  the  role  itself.  While  woman  as  priest 
reveals  the  enfleshed  and  maternal  imagery  of  the  role  and  thus 
much  more  directly  challenges  it  as  a male  role.  The  male,  in  order 
to  appropriate  a maternal  sacrality  for  themselves,  must  maintain 
a much  more  rigid  exclusion  of  women  from  it  than  is  the  case 
with  a masculine  sacrality. 

It  may  be  that  the  vehement  taboos  against  women’s 
“impurity”,  as  the  fence  around  the  sanctuary,  are  constructed  to 
maintain  this  male  appropriation  of  maternal  sacrality  against 
women.  This  may  have  been  the  deeply  buried  root  of  the 
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exclusion  of  women  from  priesthood  in  Israel  in  the  war  of  the 
male  God  and  his  priests  against  woman  as  priestess  of  the  God- 
dess. The  opening  of  the  priesthood  to  women  thus  creates  for 
men  (usually  not  so  much  for  women)  a return  of  the  repressed. 
Men  feel  themselves  lapsing  back  into  a childhood  dependency  on 
the  mother.  The  whole  male  transcendence  through  suppression 
of  the  mother  and  the  maternal  sacrality  is  threatened.  Thus  we 
may  not  be  able  to  clarify  the  right  of  women  to  represent  Christ 
equally  with  men  until  we  sort  out  the  male  repression  of  the 
mother  complex,  both  as  a historical  and  a personal 
psychopathology.  In  any  case,  we  must  look  to  the  drive  to  open 
the  priesthood  to  women  as  evoking  far  more  vehement  and  irra- 
tional, even  violent,  responses  than  was  the  history  of  opening  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  to  women. 
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The  ordination  of  women  is  a burning  issue  in  some  churches  and 
not  an  issue  at  all  in  others.  With  a specialized  consultation  as  its 
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difference?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  posed. 

The  ordination  of  womten  is  not  a new  topic  (as  evidenced  by  the 
sixteenth  century  cover  plate),  yet  the  extensive  bibliography  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  witnesses  to  continuing  and  intensive  research 
on  the  subject. 

Arising  out  of  an  international  meeting  with  participants  from 
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